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| Groves WERE Gonp’s First “TEMPLES” 


Many groves similar to the one here shown have, through carlessness, been 
destroyed by fire. : 
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Conservation Versus Waste 


HE truth of that well known 
adage, ‘““Wilful waste makes woe- 
ful want,” has been conclusively 

demonstrated in the destruction of the 
American forests. In our haste to pro- 
gress socially, commercially and indus- 
trially we have in.the most wanton waste 
the world has ever known destroyed five- 
sixths of the Nation’s virgin forests with 
little or no thought of perpetuating what 
God hath wrought for the benefit of 
humanity. 

_ A kindly providence has lavishly pro- 
vided for this country; but does that 
give us the right to waste these bless- 
ings, destined for the human race for 
all future ages like spendthrifts? Shall 
we adopt the most detestable motto of a 
modern Sardanapalus—anticipate every- 
thing, and leave nothing for those who 
will come after us? 

Will America’s pride bear the humil- 
iating prospect of having the immense 
world of culture, which so far has been 
achieved in this country by the most 
intelligent, independent, progressive and 
energetic of all nations, frustrated by the 
unavoidable consequences of our greedy 
mismanagement and profligate waste of 
the most vitally important of all our 
natural resources? 

Shall the future of this great republic 
be made uncertain by a gradual deteri- 
oration of the soil, climate, water, power 
—the destruction of the fundamental 
fabric upon which our civilization has 
been built and maintained, or shall it 
forever remain the land of the free and 
the home of the brave? 

A treeless land is as helpless as a 
creedless land is hopeless. 


In the Bible story of creation we 


read: ‘The Lord God planted a gar- 
den eastward in Eden. . . . And out 
of the ground made the Lard God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food. . . . Anda 
river went out of Eden to water the 
garden.” ‘Trees came first in this Gar- 
den—water afterwards. ‘The forest is 
the “Mother of the Rivers.” 

And then we read of God's great 


By George H. Barnes 


Chairman, Board of Governors, The 
American Green Cross 


gift of work toman. “He put man into 
the Garden to dress i€°and to keep it.’ 
Therefore, every maff,woman and child 


in should be interested in re- 


forestation, because the forests repre- 
sent one of the chief, if not the most 
vitally important, of all our natural re- 
sources. [hey represent the funda- 
mental fabric upon which our civiliza- 
tion has been built, and in spite of all 
our progress, initiative and _ inventive- 
ness, we are today as utterly dependent 
upon them as was Adam in the Garden 
of Eden. 

America, even as in that historical 
garden originally, was covered with a 
bountiful supply of trees of different 
species—822 million acres of virgin for- 
est land—wonderful in their universal 
adaptation to all the needs of man, the 
beast of the field, the fish of the sea, and 
the fowl of the air. ‘T-R-E-E-S not 
only form, fix and ‘fertilize the soil, 
moderate the climate, temper the winds, 
feed and protect the birds, control flood- 
waters, and erosion, but furnish man 
with the four great essentials of life: 
Food, Shelter, Raiment and Music. » 

Trees stimulate, conserve and dis- 
tribute rainfall; 

Trees purify ‘the -ait and beautify the 
landscape ; 

Trees also furnish man with the mul- 
tiplicity of materials indispensable to his 
progress and comfort; and ““The leaves 
of the trees are for the healing of the 
nation.’ 

And yet, during the past 100 years, 
we have in the most reckless and profli- 
gate waste the world has ever known 
destroyed. five-sixths of our virgin for- 

The early Mosaic, Roman and Greek 
writings tell us that the forests were 
held in reverence by those people, and 
that their need for the prosperity of the 
nation was realized. Homer calls the 
mountain woodlands “the habitation of 
the gods in which the mortals never 


felled the trees,” and Bryant said: ‘“The 
groves were God’s first temples.” Aris- 
totle points out that an assured supply 
of wood material is one of the necessary 
conditions for the existence of a city. 
Herodotus, in describing Mesopotamia, 
states that “The culture of the grape 
could not succeed on account of too 
much moisture.” Caesar spoke of the 
vast forests of Sicily, which was the 
never failing granary of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

Biblical literature also describes Pal- 
estine as the “Land of promise, a land 
flowing with milk and honey’—Solo- 
mon procured all the timbers used in 
the construction of the temple from the 
“forests of Lebanon,” and yet modern 
history tells of the destruction of the 
forests of Palestine, Mesopotamia, Sicily 
and China—all once covered with mag- 
nificent forests, supporting large and 
prosperous populations— now all but 
barren deserts; the direct and sickening 
result of deforestation. It took those 
countries centuries to complete their 
devastating work, but the speed with 
which we, the American ‘people, have 
exploited our forests has no parallel nor 
counterpart in the annals of history. 

These historical records strongly indi- 
cate, if they do not conclusively prove, 
that forests are essential to the life, the 
prosperity and the higher civilization of 
a nation, and that deforestation means 
the decay and even the death of a na- 
tion. Such a condition is not only pos- 
sible in this country if our forests are 
destroyed, but an acute water and timber 
famine is inevitable, if the people of 
these United States do not inform them- 
selves of the situation and demand their 


legislative bodies to abandon. their Bel- 


shazzaristic attitude and pass adequate 
measures for the conservation of our re- 
maining forests, and take immediate 
steps to reforest the denuded areas 
throughout the country, which in their 
present state are contributing so much 
to the flood, drought, storm and com- 
mercial losses of our nation. 

At the beginning of the year 1924, 
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which was the most destructive to the 
forests in our history, we had but 137,- 
000,000 acres of virgin forest land left. 
That year we had 93,446 forest fires, 
which burned over 29,000,000 acres— 
and we cut 8,500,000 acres more. Dur- 
ing the same period, the total planting 
in the United States was 36,420 acres 
to replace the 37,500,000 acres de- 
stroyed. Are we unconsciously permit- 
ting Asiatic history to repeat itself in 
our beloved America? 

The American people do not in any 
measure seem to recognize the tragedy 
that ‘this entails, nor the responsibility 
that is theirs in protecting their own 
interests. What we have failed to rec- 
ognize is that under our present forest 
policy we are destroying our forests irre- 
parably, and by so doing are destroying 
the nation’s most vitally important eco- 
nomic asset. 

The wealth and power of every coun- 
try comes chiefly from the soil. The 
experience of the farm in every country 
and in every age has shown that the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and its continued 
fertility, depend upon an adequate sup- 


ply of water. ‘‘When the forests go, 
the waters go, fish and game go, crops 
go, flocks go, herds and birds go, fer- 
tility departs—then the age-old phan- 
toms appear stealthily but inevitably, one 
after another; floods, drought, fire, fa- 
mine, pestilence.” It is then, indeed, a 
sad commentary upon our vision that 
the trail of American civilization should 
be marked by stumps. National pros- 
perity never has in the world’s history 
been builded upon the blackened stumps 
of burned forests. Yet along the high- 
way of our progress there is that grim 
evidence of sacrifice—the ruthless de- 
struction of our virgin forests, which 
we were put here to “dress and to keep.” 

One of the reasons given for the de- 
struction of our forests is—‘‘cleared for 
agriculture,’—but-have they been? At 
the present rate of planting it will take 
Michigan 380 years to absorb into farm 
lands its cut-over acres; 125 years in 
Minnesota; 75 years in Wisconsin— 
thus disproving the theory that forest 
devastation was practiced for the bene- 
fit of agriculture. 

If you were to follow the trail of the 


A NATURAL RESERVOIR 
The Wooded Canyon Sides Hold Back Water That, in the Absence of Forest Cover, Would Run Off Rapidly. 
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sawmills from the Eastern to the South- 
ern and thence to the Western States 
as they traveled, establishing prosperous 
communities, cutting down the timber 
and moving on, leaving in their wake un- 
employment, higher taxes, discontinued 
railroads, depopulation and devastation 
—but always taking with them the 
profits of their operations to invest in 
new virgin fields—if you could visualize 
this picture, you could readily under- 
stand how idle forests, lands and de- 
clining timber supply adversely affect 
the general welfare of any community. 

It is true that the abundance of for- 
est products has been the primary factor 
in the development, growth and mate- 
rial progress of America. Because of its 
abundance there was cheap lumber for 
the building of railroads, telegraph and 
telephone lines, housing, farm equipment 
and agricultural development—demands 
so great and increasing so rapidly that 
they are literally withering our forests. 

The uses of wood are innumerable. 
Modern civilization is entirely depend- 
ent upon wood. The cheapness of wood, 
the plentitude of wood and its general 
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A Fire Swept Forest 
Charred and Blackened, the Trees Stand Dreary and Desolate 


usefulness has been the forest’s des2cra- 
tion. Yet, as important a factor as 
lumber and wood products are to the 
commercial progress of the nation, they 
are secondary in importance to that of 
a continuous supply of pure water for 


~112,000,000 persons, who require a min- 


imum of 4143 tons per capita per an- 
num. 

You can live less than five weeks with- 
out food—less than five days without 
water—and less than five minutes with- 
out air. 

Though not one person in a thousand 
realizes the fact, the abundance of our 
food supply, the quality and plentitude 
of our water and the purity of the air 
we breathe are all directly dependent 
upon trees. [he importance of trees in 
purifying the air is quickly told. Luther 
Burbank declares that— 

“Trees produce and give out quanti- 
ties of ozone, a necessary element of 
healthful breathing for all of us.” 

He also confirms what other scien- 
tists have long taught us, that trees and 
all. vegetables absorb and feed upon 
waste gases injurious to us, produced 
by the decay of animal and vegetable 
matter, and which arise from fires of 
all kinds, automobiles, exhausts, etc., 
thus, by a double process, trees purify 
and improve the air we breathe. 

The relation of forest growth to the 
water supply may be better understood 
by reading the scientific reports of great 


engineers, which show that 88 per cent : 


of the rainfall will be absorbed by the 


thick humvs, or leaf mold, on a well 
covered forest floor, and that under those 
normal conditions it takes 27 months 
for its proper distribution. When this 
covering is destroyed, either by fire or 
cutting, 92 per cent of the rainfall runs 
off, taking with it the rich, fertile soil 
and silt which it has taken centuries to 
create. We have already destroyed five- 
sixths of these great God-given moisture 
reservoirs and we are, therefore, losing 
88 per cent of the rain which falls in our 
mountainous areas which goes away in 
disastrous floods all over the country, 
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Planting Seeds on a Denuded Hillside. 
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with a terrifically heavy property loss 
through floods destroying and carrying 
away enormous quantitizs of natural 
mineral phosphates, which in turn de- 
creases the productiveness of the soil— 
tremendous declining yield per acre— 
resulting in lower assessed valuation of 
agricultural lands—a 32 billion dollar 
decrease in seven years, reflected in in- 
numerable bank failures everywhere. 
Nation-wide reforestation is the only 
way to bring back proper moisture dis- 
tribution and increased farm produc- 
tiveness. 

Frederick H. Newell, former head of 
the United States Reclamation Service, 
on the 14th day of March, 1925, accord- 
ing to the press, addressed the Forestry 
School of Yale University, and made the 
following statement: ‘Unless immedi- 
ate steps are taken for reforestation in 
the United States, the whole nation will 
be on water rations within several 
years.” Not several years, but within 
three months after this statement was 
made, the nation was suffering the great- 
est drought of its history. 

Europe, though it has safeguarded. its 
forests for centuries, guarding its trees 
with zealous care, while we rush heed- 
lessly on, sees for itself a hideous pic- 
ture of desolation because of the lack 
of one thing—trees. Within the past 
few weeks, M. Jean Caberets, noted 
continental reclamation engineer, pub- 
licly declared that “the world is drift- 
ing towards becoming a huge desert, 
swept by floods and tempests because of 
deforestation.” Scotland already, he de- 
clared, is fast moving toward conditions 
similar to those prevailing on the parched 
wind-swept steppes of Siberia. He calls 


(Continued on Page 21) 


The Work of Reforestation Should 


Be Carried Forward Rapidly. 
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Pete Kitchen—Arizona Pioneer Rifleman 


necting link between savagery and 

civilization in Arizona. He was 
a rough charcoal sketch of a civilized 
man. He came to Arizona in 1854, and 
farmed rich, broad acres on Potrero 
Creek near its junction with the Santa 
Cruz. During the bloodiest days of In- 
dian warfare his name was a household 
word among the white settlers; and to 
the wild Apache he was “more terrible 
than any army with banners.” 

His hacienda, situated on the sum- 
mit of a rocky hillock overlooking the 
valley in every direction, was as much 
a fort as a ranch-house. On their raids 
through the valley the Apaches passed 
by it both coming and going. Kitchen 
was almost the last settler to hang on 
after the withdrawal of the troops in 
1861. His ranch was the safest point 
between Tucson and Magdalena, So- 
nora; and during the darkest days of 
Apache warfare miners, settlers and 
travelers made it a sort of rallying point. 
Thomas Casanega, who lived on a 
nearby ranch in the early days, and who 
married a niece of Pete Kitchen, tells 
with sincerity that there were more men 
killed between Potrero and Magdalena 
than in all the rest of the Apache terri- 
tory; that so many men lost their lives 
between these two points that if their 
bodies were laid side by side like rail- 
road ties they would make a track from 
Nogales to Potrero. | 

The flat roof of Kitchen’s adobe 
ranch-house was surrounded by a para- 
pet three or four feet high, and a sen- 
tinel was constantly posted here to sound 
the alarm in case of attack. There was 
also always an armed sentinel posted in 
the cienega with the stock. In case of a 
sudden attack, the guard would dis- 
charge his gun as a signal to the Indian 
and Mexican workmen in the fields be- 
low. Pete, or his wife, Dona Rosa, 
would gather up the guns from the cor- 
ners and wall-racks and lay them out 
ready for use. Dona Rosa became so 
expert that in case of necessity she was 
able to carry on the business alone. 
When the alarm was sounded, she tied 
her skirts around her to make them look 
like trousers, seized her gun, and with 
the help of. the Opata Indians, who 
were employed to fight as well as to 
farm, she would give the Apaches a 
reception as hot as her Mexican dishes. 
Pete Kitchen was the only settler whom 
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and Ranchman 


By Frank C. Lockwood 


Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Arizona 


the Apaches could not dislodge. ‘They 
made raid after raid, and shot his pigs 
so full of arrows that they looked like 
“walking pin cushions.” ‘They killed or 
drove out his bravest neighbors; they 
killed his herder and slaughtered his 
stepson; but Pete Kitchen fought on un- 
daunted. His name struck terror to 
every Apache heart; and, at last, finding 
that he was too tough a nut to crack, 
they passed him by. 

The tragedy that rocked the Kitchen 
family was the murder of an adopted 
son, about twelve years of age—Crandal 
by name. One day the boy went with 
the Mexican laborers to work in the 
field below the house, to the south. He 
grew drowsy and fell asleep in the hay. 
A band of Apaches rushed on the. Mexi- 
cans and began firing. Pete heard one 
shot, and then another, and another. 
When the fight began the Mexicans ran 
for the house, forgetting all about the 
boy. He woke up just as the Indians 
were upon him; and the savages shot 
him. Pete had a number of Opata 
Indians at work in the field to the west 
of the house. When the alarm was 
given they came in at once. At this in- 
stant an Apache lookout, posted behind 
a boulder six hundred yards to the east, 
on the opposite ridge, rose up and waved 
a signal to the Apaches in the field to 
hurry. Pete drew down on this Indian 
in the brief moment that he exposed 
himself, and killed him at that great 
distance. He said he drew a bead about 
six inches above the Apache’s head. The 
bullet pierced his body. After the fight 
was over, Kitchen went with some of his 


men and buried the Indian where he 


fell. 

Many stories are told about the old 
ranchman’s alertness, marksmanship and 
cool courage. He was never caught nap- 
ping. He was as ready with his gun 
as he was sure of his mark. The In- 
dians were never able to ambush him. 
He never traveled the same road twice. 
He was a generous and companionable 
man; but there was a certain grim joc- 
ularity in his dealings with his enemies. 
He was once riding along the road, 
through greasewood, cactus and mes- 
quite, with his double-barreled shotgun 


thrown across his saddle-bow, when he 


thought he saw a slight stirring of the 


bushes in front of him a little way to 
the right. Swinging his gun very quietly 
into position for use, he rode steadily 
toward the bush. Just before he reached 
it, a man leaped suddenly into view with 
his revolver drawn and called: 


“Throw up your hands!” 


Instantly, with both barrels of his 
gun cocked, Pete covered the fellow and 
said: 

‘Throw up your hands!” 

The man dropped his weapon to the 
ground, threw up his hands, and yelled: 

“Don’t shoot, Pete! I wasn’t going 
to kill you; I was only going to rob 
you!” 

“Just what I was going to do to you,” 
said Pete. “Shell out!’ 

The fellow did so, but the amount 
produced was only thirty-five cents. 
Pete threw him two-bits, and said: 
~ “Now, clear out, and never let me 
catch you around here again.” 


OME bandits from Sonora once stole 
two or three of Kitchen’s favorite 
horses. He took up their trail while it 
was still hot, followed them across the 
line and, pursuing them day and night 
for about three days, at last came up 
with them. He killed one, one fled, and 
he captured the third, and recovered the 
horses. As soon as he recrossed the Ari- 
zona line and could safely do so, he 
made camp so that he could get some 
sleep, being almost. dead for lack of it. 


The prisoner, tied hand and foot, and 
with a rope around his neck, was left 
on horseback under the limb of a tree 
to which the other end of the rope was 
attached. In telling this story, Pete 
was wont to punch his listener in the 
ribs with his thumb and say, with a 
chuckle: 


“You know, while I was asleep, that 
damned horse walked off and left that 
fellow hanging there.” 


Pete Kitchen had his own little “boot- 
hill.” It was just in front of the ranch- 
house, where the railroad track is now. 
Here the dead of his own hacienda were 
buried and, also, outlaws and desper- 
adoes whom he shot and killed. He 
hung two: bandits and buried them 
there. Dona Rosa, being a good Cath- 


olic, burned candles on the graves of 
these bad men, who had fought their 
fight, had finished their course, and with 
their boots on had been sent to their 
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reward by the strong right arm of her 
husband. 


Ar 1880, John. MacArthur, tlie 


youngest scion of the famous Mac- 


Arthur family, was rendezvousing at 
Pete Kitchen’s ranch and enjoying large 
luscious slices of the wild Southwest. He 
was, perhaps, causing his father and the 
older brothers some anxiety at this time. 
The MacArthurs were the builders of 
the Suez Canal and the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal, and were well known for 
other very large contracts that they 
had successfully put through. John was 
trying to get his brothers to buy Kitch- 
en’s share in the Pajarita Mining Com- 
pany; and Archibald, James and Wil- 
liam had come out to look over the 
property—and, incidentally, to make 
sure that their youthful brother did not 
get into mischief. “They were being en- 
tertained royally by Pete. He took 
them on hunting trips, fed them on wild 
turkey and choice ham and bacon, and 
took them on expeditions into the moun- 
tains. They were like boys out of 
school. John was supposed to have 
taken on some of Pete Kitchen’s skill 
with a gun; and one day in the yard 
at the ranch each one was boasting and 
showing off his skill with firearms. One 
of the brothers put a little stone on a 
watermelon. The brothers from Chi- 
cago challenged Arizona John to shoot 
it off. There was much swaggering and 
boasting, but the stone remained un- 
touched. At last the older brother’s 
turn came, and with a great pose and a 
flourish of his .32, he said: 

“T’ll show you how to shoot!” 

Pete had been standing in the door- 
way of the ranch-house some distance 
off watching them. Just as the older 
brother waved his gun, like a flash, Pete 
reached behind the door and seized his 
rifle. Bang! The stone was shattered, 
and the quick-witted brother said: 

“There, that’s the way to do it!” 

None of them knew what had _ hap- 
pened until Rockfellow told the Chi- 
cago brothers. It was some days later 
before they made known to John just 
what had taken place. 

Kitchen’s hacienda .was like a feudal 
estate. His immediate family consisted 
of ten members—made up mostly of 
nieces of his Mexican wife. He was 
kind and generous to these girls, caring 
for them and educating them as if they 
were his own children. He took delight 


on coming home from ‘Tucson, where he 


went. at long intervals to market his 
produce, in distributing candy, toys and 
various other gimcracks to the children 
of the establishment. He was hospitable 


and kept open house. All travelers were 
welcome, and his friends could not come 
too often or stay too long. We get a 
close-up view of life on the Kitchen 
ranch from John G. Bourke, in his ex- 
cellent book, “With Crook on the Bor- 
der.’ The traveler was made to feel 
perfectly at ease. If food were not 
already on the fire, some of the women 
set about the preparation of the savory 
and spicy stews for which the Mexicans 
are deservedly famous, and _ others 
kneaded the dough and patted into shape 
the paper-like tortillas with which to eat 
the juicy frijoles or dip up the tempting 
chile Colorado. ‘There were women 
carding, spinning, sewing — doing the 
thousand and one duties of domestic life 
in a great ranch that had its own black- 
smith, saddler and “wagon-maker, and 


all other officials needed to keep the 


machinery running smoothly.” In addi- 
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To the Poet: 
are some songs that silences 
can shatter, 
There are some dreams that vision can 
obscure, 
Some perfumes that a vagrant breeze 
can scatter— 
Some loveliness too fragile to endure. 


But you, who sense the living songs in 


silence, 

Who trace the dreams the days can ne’er 
disclose, 

You cup in petaled hands the lily’s fra- 
grance, 


You hold the evanescence of the rose. 
FiLora J. ARNSTEIN. 


tion to the band of Opata Indians who 
were employed to work and fight, there 
were a good many Mexican workmen 
on the estate, some of them with fami- 
lies. Pete Kitchen had his own com- 
missariat, and issued all necessary sup- 
plies to his own people, and, in case of 
need, to travelers. 

His ranch took in about a thousand 
acres of rich bottom land, and he raised 


large crops of grain, potatoes, cabbages, 


and an abundance of fruit and melons. 
He had a great many cattle, and his par- 
ticular delight was a drove of several 
hundred fine hogs. He prepared large 
quantities of ham and bacon of delicious 
quality. This was his specialty, before 
the advent of the railroad. The Tucson 
stores used to display signs, Pete Kitch- 
en's Ham. The settlements all the way 
from Nogales to Silver City, New Mex- 


ico, were supplied with lard, bacon and 
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ham from the Kitchen ranch. A per- 
sonal item in the Tucson Citizen of June. 
15, 1872, gives an idea of the extent of 
Pete Kitchen’s prosperity at that time. 
He reported that his crops were all 
good; that he had in twenty acres of 
potatoes; that during the year he. had 
cured fourteen thousand - pounds of 
choice bacon and hams, and had mar- 
keted five thousand pounds of lard. 
These products brought him, on the av- 
erage, thirty-five cents a pound. He 
sold large quantities of potatoes in the 
Tucson market, as well as other pro- 
duce of various kinds, so his cash in- 
come for the year must have been in 
the neighborhood of ten thousand dol- 
lars. 


When the railroad came into Ari- 
zona, he found competition so strong 
that he could not make money as of old; 
so he sold his ranch for a good round 
figure and moved to Tucson. Here he 
spent the remainder of his days—and all 
of his money. He was not adapted to 
the soft seductive ways of civilization in 
the “Old Pueblo.” He was a free 
spender — generous and careless. He 
was not one to refuse aid to a friend in 
need. If a theatrical beauty pleased him 
he would shower the stage with silver 
dollars. He had too much leisure; was 
a good “‘mixer” and an exceedingly good 
fellow, and about the only way to dis- 
play these good qualities was at the bar 
and the gaming table. He was in his 
glory at the fiesta of St. Augustine, 
which was elaborately celebrated in Tuc- 
son in the early days. Few there were 
who did not take part in the revelry 
and gaming; and, as for Pete Kitchen, 
he patronized to the limit, with reckless 
hilarity, the roulette wheel and the faro 
table. 

Pete Kitchen’s word, and his note, 
were good anywhere. One of his old 
associates, Joe Wise, who is still living, 
tells that Pete came to him on the streets 
of I‘ucson one day and asked: 


“Joe, can you lend me two hundred 
dollars ?”’ 

“I’m sorry, Pete, but I’m broke, and 
want to borrow some money myseif.”’ 

“Well, then,” said Pete, “let’s go to 
the bank together, borrow three hun- 
dred dollars, sign the note jointly, and 
divide the money between us.” 

“All right,” his friend replied ; “if we 
haven’t the cash when the note comes 
due, I’ve got a few head of cattle in the 
canyons over there on my ranch that 
we can round up and sell. Will you be 
out there and help me find them and 
bring them in, if we can’t meet the 


note?” 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Symbols of Christmas 


HE definite date of the world’s 
greatest event was not recorded, 
but was celebrated on various 
days, from the middle of December to 
the middle of January, by the different 
races. After careful investigation, the 
twenty-fifth of December was finally 
accepted by Christians. On that day 
mass was said for the sins of the people 
to commemorate the Savior’s birth and 
so it gradually became known as Christ- 
mas day. 

Many of the Yule-tide customs and 
symbols have their origin in the myths 
and legends of the early days. The early 
Egyptians during the winter solstice 
decorated their houses with the ever- 
green date palm as an emblem of mor- 
tality. As time progressed great fires 
were built on the hearths and candles 
were lighted as symbols of the return 
of the sun after the dark days and to 
commemorate Him who is the light of 
the world. 

The Greek and Latin churches still 
call Christmas the ‘Feast of Lights,” it 
being an expression of joy and gladness. 
The early Romans sent spngs of holly 
as a greeting to their friends on Christ- 
mas morning—holly, laurel and mistle- 
toe being emblematic of the resurrection 
and immortal hope. Later it became the 
custom to offer gifts of apples and nuts, 
an emblem of youth. 

The ancient Druids, or priests of the 
old Celtic races, held the mistletoe in 
great reverence because of its mysteri- 
ous birth and regarded the oak upon 
which it grew as a symbol of the Su- 
preme Being, the mistletoe representing 
man’s dependence upon God. 


Annually there was a weird and 
strange ceremonial of cutting it when 
priests, clad in long white robes and 
carrying sickles of gold, used for no 
other purpose, led a solemn procession 
chanting and singing as they moved from 
tree to tree. 

Thus blessed the mistletoe was be- 
lieved to keep witches away and large 
sums of money were paid the Druids 


‘for pieces of the plants to hang around 


the neck as a charm. 


The approach of the holy season was 
thought to be heralded in the night 
watches of the cock, who by his crowing 
kept away the evil spirit. This had its 
origin in the crowing of the cock on that 
grey dawn when Peter denied his Lord. 

Christmas songs were first sung by 
the Romans and were called “manger 
songs,’ and later the English called 
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Mrs. Claude Hamilton Mitchell 


them carols, the word meaning a song 
with a dance. 7 | 

The French called the songs adapted 
to the Christmas season ‘‘Noels,” or good 
news, symbolic of the angels singing and 
the good news told the shepherds on that 
first Christmas morn. 

From Holland comes the _ beloved 
name Santa Claus, which is a corrup- 
tion of Saint Nicholas, the patron saint 
of children, whose day is that preceding 
Christmas. | 

The good saint is represented as a 
short, fat, good-natured personage 
dressed in furs, ..driving around on 
Christmas eve in a sled drawn by rein- 
deer, to put presents. in the children’s 
stockings. He was supposed to come 
down the chimney, so the children hung 
their stockings on the chimney piece to 
be filled. 

French children build an imitation of 
the Holy Manger and suspend above it 
a white dove and a bright star, symbols 
of peace and light. Lights are kept 
burning around it during the Yule-tide. 

Belgian children polish their shoes 
and fill them with oats, hay and carrots, 
to give their Santa, who comes on a 
white horse. In the morning they find 
that gifts have been substituted. 

In Italy during the Novina, or eight 
days preceding Christmas, Italian shep- 
herds go from house to house inquiring 
whether Christmas is to be kept there. 
If they find that it is, a wooden spoon 
is left to mark the place and at night 
musicians come and play. Gifts are 
placed in a great urn called the “Urn 
of Fate,” which are distributed by Bam- 
bino, the Italian Santa Claus. ‘Torches 
are placed about the streets and in some 
towns fireworks are displayed. ‘The sea- 
son is strictly religious and a rigid fast 
is observed twenty-four days before 
Christmas. 


N England the Yule-tide is celebrated 
with much festivity, and the old cus- 
tom of serving boars head is still adhered 
to in many places. ‘The sacred boar of 
mythology was offered to Frey, the god 
of peace, as a gift. | 7 
The serving of the boar’s head is 
symbolic of a peace offering. It was 
brought in on an immense salver deco- 
rated with gay garlands, bay and rose- 
mary, and preceded by trumpeters. The 
head of the family was required to place 
his hand on the dish and swear to be 
faithful and to fulfill all of his obliga- 
tions as a man of honor.. Every man 


present was then required to carve in 
turn. 

The peacock was also a Christmas 
dish. It was stuffed with spices and 
herbs, roasted, then recovered and placed 
on a tray with head erect and tail spread 
out to signify a spreading of kindness. 
The lady of the house bore it in amid 
song and laughter. The yule-log was 
brought into the house with much cere- 
mony, each member of the family salut- 
ing it for good luck. It was then de- 
posited in the fireplace to burn all 
Christmas night. If it went out, bad 
luck would attend the house for a year. 
From year to year a brand was saved to 
light the next year’s log. 

Christmas carols were sung in the 
early morning from house to house while 
amateur players performed. ‘They were 
called ‘‘mummers” or “waits,” as they 
performed without speaking. 

Yule-tide in France lasts several weeks 
and about the first of December grain 
is planted in small dishes filled with 
earth. If by Christmas it is growing, 
the harvest will be plentiful and there 
is much rejoicing. : 

The mince pie in its original form 
was oblong to represent the manger and 
the mixture of Oriental ingredients 
commemorated the offerings made by 
the Wise Men. The belief was that 
on or after Christmas one must eat 
twelve mince pies to insure good luck 
for the coming year. 

A beverage called ‘‘Wassail,” which 
meant “‘Be Well,” or “Here Is to Your 
Health,” was drunk for remembrance. 
It was made of ale or wine, sugar, spices, 
toast and roasted crab, with apples bob- 
bing about the surface, and was served 
in a large bowl tied with ribbons and 
rosemary. 

The Christmas tree is a feature of 
almost every nation and is an elabora- 


- tion of the early Egyptian palm branches 


which symbolized immortality. The 
candles signify the light that heralded 
His birth and the decorations the en- 
vironment of the Nativity. The gifts 
are tokens of love and peace, symbols 
of the gifts of the Wise Men. 

From the Romans came the joyous 
salutation, Merry Christmas, or “Io 
Saturnalia.” 

Christmas bells are rung to awaken 
peace, everlasting light and gladness and 
to tell of His love and power. | 

Christmas has been commemorated as 
a guiding star through the ages, Occi- 
dent and Orient amalgamating in a uni- 
versal good will toward men. 
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A Unique Christmas Present 


La Mancha Spain, July, 1927 


By Alice B. to Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn 


“How can I be mistaken, thou eternal misbeliever?” cried Don Quixote to the 
literal-minded Sancho Panza, who could only see a barber's basin. “I tell thee that is 
Mambrino’s Helmet’’—paraphrase—Cervantes. 


O ONE can foretell what pleas- 
N ure may be awaiting the traveler 
doomed to a six-hour wait at an 
awkwardly out-of-the-way railroad junc- 
tion. Little did we dream what was in 
store for us when. we learned that we 
would have to wait six long hours at 
that little jumping-off place, Alcazar de 
San Juan, Spain, on the way from 
Granada to Valencia. 

Upon arrival at the Spanish ‘Mil- 
pitas” we found it to be situated on the 
flattest of flat plains, and there certainly 
could not be much of interest here. No 
wonder Don Quixote tired of life, the 
monotony of the great level stretches of 
La Mancha, and went forth to seek ad- 
venture. Perhaps we could do as much 
with the aid of a taxi. And then me- 
thought of something: La Mancha. 
That meant Don Quixote—Sancho 
Panza came next in the train of thought 
—and then the barber’s basin which I 
coveted. Why should I want a barber’s 
basin? I had heard of a certain member 
of the Bohemian Club in San Francisco 
who had searched and searched for one 
in this part of the country, and finally 
succeeded in securing it. What better 


to do in this six hours’ wait than that I 


sally forth in quest of a palangana, a 
barber’s brass basin, the 
like of which served Don 
Quixote as a helmet in his 
wanderings among. un- 
friendly peoples? Yes, why 
not? I imparted my Quix- 
otic desire to a young 
chauffeur whom we found 
at the station. Of course 

he was too young, too 
much of a modern, to use ‘such a basin, 
but perhaps he knew some ancient person 
who had one and who, for a sum, would 
be willing to part with it. No, he had 
never heard of one even! We would ask 
a professional barber. Yes, we would 


| 
Antonio 


ask the first one we came to. 


In America the barber’s sign is a 
striped red, white and blue pole. In 
Spain one looks for a miniature brass 
bowl hung over a doorway from some 
sort of a bracket. The bowl is the coun- 
terpart in miniature of the real palan- 


gana, with a notch in one side of the 
bowl, which permits a close adjustment 
of the bowl to the neck. It is a basin 
with a broad brim and a small central 


S 


The Barber’s Basin 


bowl. The barber shops have sometimes 
one, sometimes two, three, or even four 
polished brass “signs” hanging over their 
doors. 


The first place we stop at is Antonio’s. 
He is a friend of the chauffeur. Our 
quest is explained. Smilingly Antonio 
shakes his head; no, he has no palan- 
gana, has not seen one 
for many years; doesn’t 
even know if there is ene 
in the whole countryside 
now that modern meth- 
ods are used. We will 
try another place. Three _/ 
blocks we go, to stop at y 
Paco’s. Our chico (little) 
footman in overalls 
jumps out to acquaint Paco with the fact 
that a “carriage” is at the door and that 
his presence is desired. Out comes Paco 
in a blue smock. He shows extreme re- 
gret in his deep-set eyes. No, oh no, he 
does not use palanganas,and furthermore 
does not believe there is left a single one 
of those antique relics of the primitive 
past ! 


Paco 


The next establishment was too pre- 
tentious, too modern, to even stop and 
make an inquiry, but because the owner 
himself was sitting leisurely in a chair 
out on the sidewalk and was a friend of 
the chauffeur, it seemed fitting to ask 
him if he knew aught of palanganas. He 
was a lame man in a neat black suit 
and a soft black Fedora. Most polite 
he was in responding. Of course, we 
knew he wouldn’t be able to tell us a 
single thing, still it was pleasant to stop 
a minute and hear the two men, the 
barber and the chauffeur, speculating in 
Spanish about palanganas in general and 


how long ago they had been consigned 
to a forgotten past. 


What next?) We had to wait for a 
funeral procession to pass. No one very 
rich or very prominent reposed in that 
hearse. Only two horses. These were 
decked with nodding plumes and the 
hearse was more like a palanquin than 
anything else, there being a fancy roof 
supported by four corner posts, expos- 
ing to full view the cofin. The men 
mourners followed on foot, after them 
trudged the women. Was this sombre 
procession in our path omen of bad luck? 


Simon Caraballo was the next gen- 
tleman of the razor to be interviewed. 
He was spick and span in a long white 
coat as he emerged from the bead por- 
tieres of his shop entrance. But Simon 
Caraballo -was like Simple Simon— 
naught knew he of palanganas. 


The street and block arrangement of 
Alcazar de San Juan, remotely situated 
out there on the plains of La Mancha, 
would vie with a picture puzzle for 
irregularity of straight line, curve and 
grouping. We went here and there 
through perfect labyrinths of curiously 
narrow passages, through lanes and thor- 
oughfares, cobbled and uncobbled, dis- 
turbing foot travelers, waiting for a 
slow ox-cart to get out of our way, fear- 
ful in one alley of disturbing a herd of 
goats all quietly standing there while 
the goat-herd, on his daily round with 
the full-uddered goats, milked fresh 
milk into a bowl proffered by a lady in 
the doorway of a simple home. No 
“middleman”’ here in the milk business. 


The goat-herd we had occasion to 
study here so closely was a handsome 
fellow. All of six feet tall; fine, noble 
features; a straight broad brow, eyes 
of broad vision, a good- 
sized straight nose, a 
mouth that showed poise 
and generosity, a firm 
chin, a carriage graceful 
and admirable. And such 
a smile! A real man with 
handsome features and 


Lame Barber any of them. 
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not a trace of weakness in 
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These people of La Mancha appear 
to be all very regular and fine-featured. 
The children are strikingly handsome. 
All children in Spain, I am sorry to 
say, look undernourished. Not one did 
I see with sturdy fat legs, or chest other 
than thin. 


But we must be pursuing our ways 
to interview other barbers. ‘There could 
be no dallyings on this quest. And, be- 
sides, the day was wearing on. Wasn’t 
it milking time with the goats? “Then 
on to the next barber. Poor man! Poor 
Antonio Pardo! One of his little signs 
dangling there in the breeze was. draped 
in black, in mourning. We could not 
obtrude our wishes at such a season, no. 
But as we hesitated he came walking 
along the street toward his shop and our 
chauffeur, being an acquaintance of his, 
made inquiry, as had grown to be our 
custom. Poor Antonio, in an old green 
coat, was most pathetic-looking, but he 
was communicative to a degree. Alas, 
however, of no helpful information, ex- 
cept this; that he knew a barber who 
might know an older barber—and so 
on. We could at least inquire. Round 
crooked streets and irregular corners 
we went again—to interview, this time, 
one Emilio Ortega. One look at his 
discansolate expression 
with half-shut eyes—that 
was sufhicient—didn’t we 
know without asking that 
he had no information to 
vouchsafe? And he had 
none! Rather looked to 
be wondering at such fool- 
ish people wanting such a 
Emelio Ortega foolish thing as an anti- 
diluvian palangana. His manner was 
perfectly polite, but he made no comment. 


As we rested against our “blank 
wall” we saw across an opening a group 
of several elderly people sitting on house 
chairs, out on the open sidewalk. Why 
not ask them? Nothing venture, noth- 
ing gain! We approached them in dig- 
nified manner and most politely asked 
if by any chance did one of them know 
some person who might possess a palan- 
gana. [hey did not repel us, this 
homely group sitting there at end of day 
in blue smock and black dress. No, 
they all began to talk at once, vying 
with each other in enumerating their 
ancient acquaintances, the chances of 
this one or that one being old enough 
to have such a thing. And then a hand 
shot out and pointed across the plaza 
to the house on the very corner. We 
might try there. 

It was a residence abutting on the 
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plaza. The “chico” lifted the knocker 
and in time a lady opened the door—a 
woman about sixty with a black cro- 
cheted shawl over her shoulders and a 
white apron over her black dress. We 
explained politely what had brought us 
to her door—what had made us bold to 
disturb the afternoon quiet of a lady 


~ 


One of Many in the “City of 
Windmills” 


in her home, how we had been sent on 
our quest by her plaza acquaintances 
across the way. She laughed. 


“Would we be good enough to come 
in?” We “would be,” all right. You 
can see us hopping out of that auto in 
double quick time. 
be rewarded at last? 


The court, the patio, of the house 
was a plain one with only a couple of 
potted geraniums and a couple of chairs. 
The lady left us a moment, to return 
quickly from an inner room—and in her 
hands she held the coveted brass palan- 
gana! 


Hope of possessing it and fear of the 
outlandish terms she might impose 
played tag as negotiations were opened 
for the purchase. No, she had no use 
for such an old thing. It belonged to 
her husband’s grandfather. Her hus- 
band was out. I immediately prayed he 
would stay out. The old bowl was 
“nothing but litter around the house” 
and she would be glad enough to get 
rid of it any old way. Yes, she would 
sell it. Certainly. 


““‘How much?” we asked. Oh, she 
couldn’t say. We should make an offer. 


Were our efforts to | 
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“But,”? we said, “that would not be 
polite since the bowl was hers. We 
only wanted it for a child’s game in our 
country.” 

“But,” she hemmed, ‘‘wouldn’t we 
say something?” 

“No, she had to quote the amount 
that she would accept.”’ And so it went 
on until we literally made her say she 
would take a reasonable amount. -She 
had, of course, to think about it some, 
because it was not customary with her 
to be selling the household furniture and 
personal belongings—no—she had never 
done such a thing before, and we were 
to understand she didn’t need the money, 
anyway. 

There we stood—all in the patio— 
pending the settlement of this important 
question, the pronouncing of the dread 
decision as to what she thought “the 
old thing’’ was worth. And we waited 
while the lady argued out loud with 
herself. We were not going to commit 
ourselves in any way. I have seen brass 
bowls sell for $500 apiece, and they 
seemed of less worth than this Don 
Quixotic palangana which I reverently 
held in my hands all the while. 

At last, after further conversing and 
arguing with herself, she announced 
that she thought a fair price would be 
twenty-five pesetas ($4.25). “And 
what did we think of that?” 

To capitulate too suddenly, to show 
our joy, our relief, would not be the 
part of wisdom. We refrained from 
showing joyous emotion or surprise and 


coldly said that we had thought she 
would have parted with it for much 


less, but since that was her price and 
we had taken so much of her time, dis- 
turbed her quiet, etc., etc., we would be 
inclined to pay it if that was her last 
price. 

“No, she could not accept less than 
thirty pesetas, then!’ (The Jew and 
the Gypsy is forever mixed with the 
Spaniard.) We let her understand that 
we did not consider her a person of her 
word and that we were very much sur- 
prised. But we paid her quickly the 
thirty pesetas and got out as soon as we 
could with the precious palangana, fear- 
ful that she heap maledictions upon our 
—— and not part with “the old thing” 
at all. 


ND thus it was we secured the brass. 
palangana from Senora Francisca 
Ropero, in the Plaza de la Justa, No. 
21, in the town of Alcazar de San Juan, 
while passing through that section of 
Spain known as La Mancha, on the 


(Continued to Page 23) 
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“One Picture Is Worth Ten Thousand Words” 


IN feathers! Worms for break- 
Pp fast! Eggs hatched by the sun! 
Under-sea gardens that never see 
sunlight. Fishes that have no eyes! 
The hidden secrets of the wild and 
little known places of the universe are 
gradually being solved’ and their film 
record made and preserved as a per- 
manent part of the archives of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of California Extension Division. 


Interesting studies of all phases of 
wild life, of animals, of birds and p!ants, 
of fishes and reptiles, of subterranean 
gardens that sway with the tides on the 
floor of the ocean, weirdly beautiful 
as they are fantastic, foreign and tribal 
life in the unknown and often inacces- 
sible places of the earth—all these have 
been portrayed and recorded, faithfully 
and accurately, by means of the lens so 
that you and I may absorb this visual 
knowledge with the utmost ease and to 
suit our individual time and conveni- 
ence. 


What ‘a world of odd knowledge is 


revealed today, and all because this new 
lane of learning by visual instruction, 
more than ever, has found its place in 
the sun and has become an important 


factor in the sciences that acquaint us . 


with the rare and the strange and the 


beautiful in this world in which we 


live! 


Under the personal direction of Ed- 
ward Mayer, Executive Secretary of this 
most interesting unit of learning, there 
is a mever-ending work being carried 
on today for the sake of education 
through the medium of sight. No im- 
pression is more lasting in the human 
scheme of things than that created 
through vision. . 


And so, through the use of motion 
picture films and a great array of rare 
and curious photographic studies, the 
majority of them secured only after long 
and patient effort on the part of the 
indomitable cameraman and after un- 
told hardship and risk have been en- 
countered, the fine result is a new ave- 
nue of knowledge that has been opened 
and made available for everyone. 


Often many months necessarily elapse, 
even years, before the persistent and 
untiring efforts of the ornithologist, 
. for instance, are rewarded with a sin- 
gle picture of a certain phase of wild 
life on some isolated crag necessary to 
complete a rare series of bird pictures. 


(cA Chinese Proverb) 


By Cristel Hastings 


At this point Edward Mayer oblig- 
ingly brought forth for our inspection 
several neatly bound volumes of gray 
art paper on the pages of which he had 
chronicled with the greatest degree of 
neatness and accuracy the pictorial sci- 
entific record of the lives of a multitude 
of California birds, many of which we 
had to confess were strangely new to 
us, familiar though we had believed our- 
selves to be with the feathered denizens 
of the air! 

Birds and more ‘birds! Birds of a 
feather! Birds without feathers! Birds 


Mr. Epwarp MAYER 
Director Visual Instruction, University 


of California 


of all ages, all sizes, all colors and de- 
grees of pin-feathership! Hundreds of 
birds in one amazing picture! Hundreds 
of pictures of one specie! 

It is of paramount interest to note 
that under the direction of Edward 
Mayer accurate film records have been 


collected of some four hundred different 


birds of California alone, revealing their 
strange nesting places, their feeding 
grounds, their eggs, the odd places of 
habitation chosen for the home nest, the 
process of incubation, often faithfully 
and most efficiently performed by the 
rays of the sun, the habits of the winged 
ones of the air—all these instructive 
stories are yours by way of pictures and 
motion films! 


Nor is personal attendance at the 
State University in Berkeley necessary 
in order to benefit by this excellent 
means of instruction and entertainment, 
for the Extension Division has on hand 
in its compact storehouse, and ready for 
instant distribution and use, a great li- 
brary of motion picture films and ste- 
reopticon slides for immediate shipment 
to all parts of California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada and Arizona. ‘These endless spools 
of film embrace every known subject, 
from the prosaic business of bread mak- 
ing to the exciting delights of a world 
tour! 

The Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion undertakes to teach with pictures 


that which could not be grasped through 


means of the printed word. “~The Mon- 
golians of ages ago recognized the futil- 
ity of mere words when compared with 
the power of a single picture. 

The age-old pictograph system, the 
crude drawings found now and then on 
the buried walls of some forgotten cave 
once peopled by unknown tribes, recog 
nized millions of years ago that the 
knowledge gained through the medium 
of illiterate drawings painted its indeli- 
ble image on the retina of the tribal eye, 
thus insuring memory with a degree of 
accuracy never attained by the spoken 
word. Truly, “one picture is worth ten 
thousand words!”’ 

It is not possible to give a detailed 
account of the hundreds and thousands 
of rare films that are listed in most be- 
wildering but thorough array in the new 
1927-1928 catalogue just compiled and 
published by Edward Mayer, but a cas- 
ual glance at its pages indicates a wide 
variety of themes and subjects ranging 
from fanciful fairy tale lore to the com- 
plicated business of making an automo- 
bile! Many of the entertainment films 
are delightfully tinted, lending an artis- 
tic note that never fails to appeal, no 
matter where shown nor what the audi- 
ence. 

The unfolding of a wild flower ir 
some forgotten meadow can become 4a 
poem when recorded pictorially by means 
of the lens. A jaunt through the far- 
away teak forests of Siam can become 
instantly a thing of thrilling wonder, 
while a fantastic kangaroo hunt in Aus- 
tralia can become an exciting adventure, 
nowhere so quickly possible as in the 
leisurely viewing of one of these splen- 
did films! 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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: Page of Verse 


ONE EVENING AT DUSK 


CAME, heart-weary, to your quiet room, 
To listen to the music of your voice— 
Music that made my soul rejoice 
And stirred my rose of memory to fresher bloom. 


I came that evening for a little space, 
To rest my sorrowful and aching heart, 
To sit and dream with you apart, 

To eagerly drink in the beauty of your face. 


Then in the ensuing silence sweet and deep 


My heart’s unrest took wings and straightway fled— *_ 


My cares were lulled—my thoughts were led 
Into the tranquil paths of sweet unbroken sleep. 


Nancy BUCKLEY. 


FATE 
OW so capricious is the way of Fate! 
How fair her promises to them that wait 
Upon her, bowed as faithful devotees. 
How willing seems she all their whims to please 
Who swear her homage and who own her thrall. 
A legacy of joy she wills to all, 
And promises unending holiday 
Where work is but another word for play. 7 
But when, the joy deferred, we query ‘“When?” 
The bland enchantress quicks our hope again. 
“All things’, saith she, “will come to them that wait”; 
And ’gain we’re caught with expectation’s bait. 
Thus doth she hold our wavering loyalty, 
While we bow low before her royalty. 
Now there’s a secret I but late have learned 
That 1 shall whisper while her back is turned: 
Fate is the jester of the Olympian Court, 
Whose part it is to furnish ribald sport 
To entertain the Gods. But Fate’s a sham. 
A legacy’s not worth a tinker’s damn 
Until the legator is dead. Forsooth! 
How then may we expect in age or youth 
To get the things she’s promised? Fools to try. 
Fate is immortal. So! She’ll never die! 
Henceforth, for one, I’ll own her sway no mere 
I’ll do what comes to hand and count the score 
Complete, when I have run life’s fleeting course, 
Assured, in my own heart, there is a source 
Of satisfaction in each present task. 
No more shall I expect, nor more shall ask.. 
—PHILMER A. SAMPLE. 


THE RESTORATION 


fee: great trust magnate views the dinosaur, 
Explained by the curator at his side: _ 

“We think he looked like that, and know he died 
Millions of years (let us say ten) before 
Mankind came on the scene. We find, at least, 

Some were carnivorous, some not. We know 
He roamed this very country long ago . . 
Well, at his best, a most unpleasant beast!” 


Croesus inspects the mighty back and thighs, 
The reared enormous neck, the glittering eyes. 
“Such saurians were lords of all the earth,” 
His guide concludes, and meditates the floor; 
Then, with a titter of aseptic mirth: 
“Good thing we’ve nothing like him any more!” 
GEORGE STERLING. 


COMPUTATION 
Bi my hours were dark with loneliness 


Your pity shone upon them like a star, 
And I mistook it for such things as are 
Unknown except to madmen, who will dress 
Their dreams in memories that but few could guess ~ 
Were once no more than hopes that strayed too far, 
Like children, when a door is left ajar, 
Who play too near a magic wilderness. 


But now I know that dreams have warped my brain, 
And that the pleasant things I lived so long 
Among, were little wisps of idiot song 

Evoked to dull the blinding, bitter pain 
Of such swift knowledge as your scornful eyes 
Have writ in lightning on the quivering skies. 

JosEPH UPPER. 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM 


STEAL unnoticed from the ruddy glow 
And wavering shadows of the friendly camp, 
To gaze alone on lofty peaks of snow, 
Above the pines, beneath the moon’s soft lamp; | 
To listen, undisturbed, where, far away, 
The mountain river sings his noisy song, 
Brawling and boisterous, rollicking and gay, 
Shouting and singing as he leaps along. 
I hear him calling in the silent night, 
Along the valley, far among the hills, 
Where flash his waters in the silver light, 
And all the dewy air his music fills. 
He minds me of a roisterer, gay and bold, 
Who strides alone beneath the quiet stars, 
Shouting some loud and lusty song of old, 
That rudely tells of love and ancient wars. 
—FrANK TALBOT SMITH. 
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The Original California Bear 


HERE is a story of geographical 
and historical interest which has 
not yet found its way into the 
books. It concerns the “original Cali- 
fornia bear.” It is to the lasting honor 
of Sonoma that the California bear was 
first emblazoned on the flag of the Cali- 
fornia Republic in 1846; but it is to 
another city that the glory of possessing 
the original bear must be conceded. 

It is quite a journey to the haunts 
of this bear. If one starts from San 
Francisco he may take the Northwestern 
Pacific train or the Pickwick stage over 
the Redwood Highway and _ thence 
travel 140 miles to Willits. Here he 
must change to the California Western 
Railroad. A forty-mile ride over the 
coast range and down the picturesque 
valley of the Noyo will bring the trav- 
eler to Fort Bragg, now a thriving little 
city on the Mendocino coast. Fort 
Bragg was originally a military post, 
established in 1857 and named in honor 
of Colonel Braxton Bragg, later a noted 
general in the Civil War on the Con- 
federate side. 

And there at Fort Bragg, down on 
the shore of the Pacific Ocean, but at 
some distance from the base of the surf- 
beaten crags, the questing traveler will 
find the “original California bear.’”’ He 
is a huge fellow and he is sitting on his 
haunches with watchful eye gazing out 
over the ocean, perhaps with its orient 
shore in mind. He looks, every ton of 
him, a sturdy guardian of the Golden 
State. The bear is about thirty feet 
from the shore when the tide is in, but 
when the tide is out one may easily ap- 
proach his side. 

This “original California bear” is one 
of a series of fantastic rock formations, 
hardly known to the outside world. And 
yet the time will probably come when 


By Thomas P. Brown 


their existence will be heralded abroad 
and tourists come from afar to visit this 
frontier country and to see the strange 
array. ‘These rock formations, while 
enduring in greater part, are easily sub- 
ject to erosion by the elements. In con- 


Original California Bear—Bendore 


sequence nature, by the wear and tear 


of winds and sea and storms, has chis- 
eled remarkable resemblances to both 
animals and man. Looking closely at 
the back of the bear, about two-thirds 
of the way down, are to be seen the 
finely cut lineaments of the “first Cali- 
fornia padre,’ with typical tonsure. 
Nearby are three other natural sculp- 
tures. One is a seal, with shoulders and 
head protruding from the sand, and nose 
pointed up as if about to catch a fish. 
A second is old “Neptune a-Slumber.” 


All of him except his head is buried in 
the sand, but, being the ruler of the sea, 
he does not seem to be disturbed by the 
waves as they break over him. The 
other group is that of “The Lovers.” 
They are seated on a rock, dashed by 
spray, and occasionally overwhelmed by 
the combers. Night will show them sil- 
houetted against the sky. They have 
been there since the time “when you 
were a tadpole and I. was a fish,” or, if 
you will, since the distant ages when the 
“little eochippus scampered over tertiary 
rocks.”’ Nevertheless, being lovers, they 
have cared not for the elements and have 
recked not of the passing of time. 

It took the power of perspective that 
lies in the artist’s eye to. discover the 
California bear. A _ footbridge runs 
within a hundred feet of it, and yet 
thousands of persons, for two genera- 
tions, passed by this outstanding Cali- 
fornia bruin without seeing him. It 
was W. Gordon -Bendore, artist-pho- 
tographer of Willits, who caught the 
bear in his camera trap. To “shoot” 
the bear at just the right angle so as 
to catch him for all time, Mr. Bendore 
swung down beneath the footbridge, 
twined his legs around one of the sup- 
ports and then, holding on with one 
hand, operated the camera with the 
other. Only one negative was made or 
has been made of this photo. Mr. Ben- 
dore has mastered the art of “shooting 
against the sun” and “Neptune a-Slum- 
ber” was first filmed as a sunset. It was 
not, however, until some weeks after- 
ward that the mythical ruler of the sea 
was discovered. 

“The Lovers” were known to the 
Indians, and old residents around, Fort 
Bragg say that there is a fleeting legend 
among the Noyos about this fantastic 
group. 


A Little Talk on Thrift 


E are standing today on the thresh- 

old of a new year when, more 

than any other period, our thoughts turn 
to the deeper problems of personal prog- 


ress. During the year our minds are 


very largely centered upon the imme- 
diate day’s work. 

We do not subscribe to the belief that 
success in life is to be measured in terms 
of dollars, power or fame. Any man or 
any woman who is leading a good life, 
in keeping with the true meaning of 
good citizenship, is a success. | 

But, for purposes of example, we can 
make use of the names of those whose 


By S. W. Straus 
President American Society for Thrift 


success in life has made them well 
known. They illustrate the great 
truth that by adhering to practices of 
thrift it is possible to rise from the most 
lowly position to a place among the 
leaders in thought and action. 

Frank W. Woolworth began life as 
a clerk in a store in Watertown, N. Y. 

Cyrus H. Curtis, Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, started his career as a newsboy. 

E. H. Harriman earned his first 
money as a clerk in a broker’s office. 


Andrew Carnegie began as a bobbin 
boy in a Pennsylvania cotton mill. 

Charles M. Schwab was a clerk in a 
small store and later became stake driver 
for an engineering corps. 

John Wanamaker began his career as 
an errand boy. James J. Hill clerked in 
a steamship office. Henry Ford was or- 
iginally a Detroit machinist. Thomas 
Edison began selling papers on trains 
running out of the same city when 12 
years old. 

All success, small or great, must rest 
primarily on policies of thrift. Without 
it the start upward is never made. 
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World Federation of Education Associations 


NDER caption, Education and Peace, a 
recent editorial in the Los Angeles Ex- 
press is worthy of more than passing notice. 
This editorial expresses admirably the situ- 
ation and shows that through education only 
can good will amongst nations be estab- 
lished. As Editor Edward A. Dickson 
points out, misunderstandings between na- 
tions arise because of ignorance of each 
other. 
The editorial mentions Mr. Raphael Her- 
man and his great work in promoting better 
understanding through the Herman-Jordan 
plan. . Especially appropriate is it to use 
this editorial here in connection with the 
accompanying report on the recent meeting 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations at Toronto.—(Editor’s Note.) 


HE second biennial conference of 
| the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations was held at To- 
ronto, Canada, the week of August 7-13: 
The Federation was organized in San 
Francisco four years ago. The first bien- 
nial conference took place at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in the summer of 1925. , 

Doctor A. O. Thomas, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Maine, as President of the Association, 
prepared, with the assistance of his staff, 
a program of great value. Indeed in 
many respects this meeting was one of 
the most significant educational gather- 
ings ever held. More than 7500 dele- 
gates registered at headquarters, and 
thirty-two nations of the world were 
represented at the meetings. 

It is a noteworthy fact that of the 
many addresses by delegates of Foreign 
Nations, but one address was given in 
other than English. This was by a dele- 
gate who spoke English perfectly, but 
who chose to use the French as his me- 
dium of expression, as he represented the 
French Schools of the Province of Que- 
bec. To listen to delegates from China, 
Japan, India, Germany and other for- 
eign countries deliver their messages in 
the English tongue was an experience 
never to be forgotten, even though in 
some instances the speech was somewhat 
broken or the pronunciation faulty. 
Chinese delegates especially used a dic- 
tion and form of expression such as 
would do credit to the best English 
scholars. 

Prominent among the speakers of the 
general sessions were such outstanding 
educators as Doctor P. W. Kuo, Presi- 
dent Southeastern University, Shanghai; 
Doctor M.: Sawayanagi, President Im- 
perial Japanese Education Association, 
Tokyo; Sir Robert Falconer, President 
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By Arthur H. Chamberlain 


EDUCATION AND PEACE 


mer premier of Great Britain, in 

a recent address emphasized the 
point that education is the only sound 
foundation upon which may be built a 
permanent structure of international 
justice and world peace.’ ‘This in effect 
is the Herman-Jordan plan, and the 
emphasis given it now by the war pre- 
mier is proof that gradually world think- 
ers are coming to realize the truth of the 
proposition that education is the one 
practical means of establishing interna- 
tional good will. 

Many things contribute valuable aid 
toward attainment of the great desire of 
civilization; but not until racial and 
national prejudices are broken down can 
we hope for any permanent accord 
amongst nations. And the _ breaking 
down process must begin with the youth, 
because when such prejudices are per- 
mitted to become fixed in the minds of 
the young, their eradication in later 
years is well nigh impossible. 

Through education of the right sort 
in the schools, here and in all countries, 
must be developed that understanding 
amongst peoples which will be the real 
beginning of the brotherhood of man- 
kind. 

It is the young mind that must be 
taught to tear down the barriers erected 
by racial prejudice; the youthful mind 
must be taught to understand the youth 
of other countries, that children all over 
the world have the same impulses, play 
the same games, think the same thoughts, 
have the same conception of what is 
right and what is wrong, and that the 
boys and girls of other lands are foreign 


Dome LLOYD GEORGE, for- 


really only because they speak a different 


language. 

It is chiefly because. misunderstand- 
ings arise between nations, due to ignor- 
ance of each other, that international 
broils are precipitated. Education is the 
cure. 
Raphael Herman, who has given 
world-wide expression to the idea that 
education forms the real basis of per- 


manent peace, holds that we ought to 


“promote a carefully planned educa- 
tional movement with the objective of 
having all the governments promote ar- 
bitration treaties, conferences, trade 
agreements, reciprocity, rules of equity 
in internationa! relations, and by so do- 
ing advance peace.” 


University of Toronto; Doctor P. P. 
Claxton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; E. J. Sainsbury, 
Thems Ditton, England; Doctor A. 
Cabadas, National Literary Society of 
Parnassus, Greece; Miss Sushama Ta- 
gore, President Women’s Educational 
Society of India; Mlle. Suzanne Ferriere, 
representing the International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Professor Paul Monroe, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. Harry Charlesworth, Sec- 
retary British Columbia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. This list is suggestive only of 
those prominent in education who ap- 
peared on the program. 

From our own country, there were 
in attendance and taking prominent part 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Miss 
Cornelia Adair, President, and J. W. 
Crabtree, Secretary, National Education 
Association; Superintendent Walter R. 
Siders of Pocotello, Idaho, and numer- 
ous others. | 3 

Of significant subjects discussed may 
be mentioned: The Use of the Periodical 
Press in the Class Room; World Friend- 
ship; International Aspects of Educa- 
tion; Neighborliness Among Nations, 
and like important matters. Five im- 
portant committees on the Herman- 
Jordan Plan reported, namely: Educa- 
tion for Peace; The Teaching of His- 
tory; Special Arrangements for Train- 
ing Youth in World Amity; Military 
Training and Military Preparedness, 
The Study of Methods and Instruments 
Used to Settle International Disputes 
Without Resorting to War. 

In addition to the general sessions at 
which leaders presented addresses of in- 
terest to the entire group, there were a 
number of significant "meetings around 
which devolved the real work of the 
Federation. There were sections devoted 
to Health Education, Illiteracy, Educa- 
tron.of the Behavior Problem, Child and 
Adolescents; Character, Moral and Re- 
ligious Education; International Educa- 
tion, Exchange Teachers’ Associations 
and International Aspect of School Ad- 
ministration, Social Adjustment in Re- 
lation to the Schools of the Community, 
Handicapped Children and what is be- 
ing done for their Education and Wel- 
fare; Thrift Education; Adult Educa- 
tion, Geography and several other im- 


portant divisions. 
The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
(Continued to Page 25) ~ 
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Three Roads to Wealth 


Bv Tresor SELIG 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


= 


OR him who would see his dollars 
EF produce more dollars, there are 

three roads to choose—gambling, 
speculation, and investment. The first 
supposes the frank hazarding of money 
on pure chance, and of that nothing 


more need be said in these pages. Of the 


second much may be said and perhaps 
will be said later in this series of articles. 
It is a road traveled by many and by 
some successfully, but it is a dangerous 
road and beset by perils always, and for 
all who undertake it. It is not a path 
to be chosen by Mr. Average Citizen. 
Through much of its course it runs so 
close to the first that only the experi- 
enced traveler in the realm of finance 
can distinguish the boundary line. 

It is to investment that the man with 
a thousand dollars must turn if he would 
be sure of success. It is a straight road, 
but it is not narrow. It has many by- 
paths, it is true, leading off here and 
there toward the avenue of speculation, 
but these are easy to avoid by anyone 
who will carry a compass and follow the 
needle that points always to Safety. It is 
a fairly level road, and the by-paths, 
though they be not marked by way 
signs, always identify themselves by 
their rising grade of promised yield. 
When one is attracted by the lure of 
quick profits or abnormal earnings, he 
may be sure he is gazing up a by-path 
and not along the highway of legitimate 
investment. 


SPEEDING PROHIBITED 


‘There are many vehicles one may ride 
along this latter road. Some seem to 
travel a bit faster than others, perhaps, 
but the experienced traveler on this road 
has learned that those which even seem 
to show more speed are always to be 
found on the side from which the branch 
paths lead toward speculation. ‘Those 
vehicles which keep to the middle of the 
road, steered by the compass that always 
points to Safety, are found pretty closely 
in line and proceeding at a fairly even 


and uniform pace. ‘Traffic regulations. 


are strict on this highway, inexorable as 
the laws of nature. It is a heavily trav- 
eled road and if one feels impelled to 
speed he must follow other speeders into 
another route. 


Investment implies elimination of the 
element of hazard, the chance of loss of 
capital. Speculation involves a recog- 
nized and accepted element of hazard, 
but one which, being known, is subject 


‘to more or less human control. Gam- 


bling, of course, is purely hazard, and in 
practical operation can be _ influenced 
only by the personal application of those 
deceptive artifices which usually result in 
the perpetrator being socially ostracised 
or summarily shot, depending largely 


upon the geographical location of the 


act. Just as the degree to which the ele- 
ment of chance is subject to human con- 
trol is the chief distinction between 
gambling and speculation, so is the fixed 
and controlled factor of safety involved 
the fundamental element which differ- 
entiates investment from speculation. — 


SAFET¥ AND YIELD 


There must always be a balance be- 


tween safety and yield. —hat, when one 
goes up the other will go down, is as 
true as that water seeks its level—and in 
response to a law as truly fundamental. 
When the man with a thousand dollars 
seeks to put it to work earning its own 
wages for him, he must first determine 
in his own mind the degree of risk he is 
willing to accept. A six per cent yield is 
generally considered a normal return for 
a sound and safe investment in which 
the element of danger to capital has 
been reduced to the minimum. If the 
prospective investor, then, is offered an 
opportunity to make his money yield ten 
per cent per year, he must realize that 
the latter involves hazards which are 
accurately measured and unquestionably 
advertised by that four per cent differ- 
ence. And he must remember that the 
degree of hazard increases by geomet- 
rical progression with the increase in 
interest rate. 
One of the foremost authorities on 
investment and speculation classifies the 
former as a science and the latter as an 
art. Moreover, he stresses the fact that, 
although the science may be reduced to 
writing that he who’runs may read, the 
successful artist must be born with a cer- 
tain peculiar spark of genius and cannot 
learn his art wholly from books or teach- 
ers. Accurate self-analysis, unfortu- 


nately, is dificult and rare. The ambi- 
tious man, especially if he be also impa- 
tient, is apt to let desire overshadow 
judgment and plunge into speculation on 
the assumption that he is endowed with 
a congenital talent for skillful and ex- 
peditious amassing of money. ‘The only 
test of his assumption is the risking of 
his money, and even that is seldom con- 
clusive or convincing. 


WuHiIcH Pays Best? 


For the vast majority of those who 
really have a native talent for avoiding 
the dangers and choosing the safer 
paths of speculation, there exists an open 
question as to which, in the long run, 
brings the best returns, speculation or 
investment. It is a question widely de- 
bated by financial economists and stu- 
dents and one never conclusively and 
definitely answered. If speculation is an 


art, one is prompted to consider how 


many acknowledged artists are really 
successful. 
A California man of considerable for- 
tune discovered many years ago that he 
had, he believed, a special talent for 
speculation. He was wise enough, 
moreover, to employ the services of ca- 
pable and conscientious brokers. By 
his operations he has made a good deal 
of money. He has not been always 
successful, but he has been so much more 
often than have the vast majority of his 
fellow speculators. He has never ac- 
cepted risks without a careful analysis 
and he has always had expert advice 
against which to check his own judg- 
ment and genius. 7 
This man is methodical in his habits 
and for thirty years he has kept a daily 
record of his financial operations. <A 
few days ago, in a San Francisco club, 
the relative merits of investment and 
speculation were being discussed by a 
group of which this man was a mem- 
ber. Because he was known to have 
had a long experience presumed to be 
successful, his opinion was asked. 
Tuirty YEARS RECORD 
“I have lately made an analysis of 
my operations over a period of three 
decades,” he said. 
my speculations have been profitable to 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Florence Mills. 

A generation ago Marceline 
was the star of the huge New York Hip- 
podrome—probably the greatest clown 
that ever lived. He made millions laugh, 
for his fun was clean. The children 
loved him. 

Marceline died a_ suicide. When 
they broke down the door of his dingy 
furnished room, there he lay—a _ re- 
volver beside him. Hanging from a 
trunk was his costume—the baggy pants 
and funny coat—they had been idle so 
long. It seemed as though poor Marce- 
line had taken them from their moth- 
balled limbo for just one last fond look. 
What memories they must have wakened 
in his heart!—the applause of thou- 
sands, encores, dinners, the hosanas of 
critics—‘‘Marceline the greatest in the 
line’ —“Here is genius in a clown’— 
“Skill that transcends the imagination” 
—certainly, the critics said that. Look, 
I will show you from my scrap book 
what they said of me. 


In Marceline’s pockets investigators 
found four coppers. Just three persons 
attended his funeral. 


Florence Mills was of another gener- 
ation, the age of jazz. An octoroon, 
she was the idol of New York’s black 
belt—of upper Harlem and its black 
and white cabarets. Loved by her own 
race, she was at least admired for her 
talents by the whites who patronized 
her performances. 


In the special Valhalla, where the 
Booths and Barretts and Tony Pastors 
from antiquity down sit around read- 
ing their press notices and giving im- 
promptu performances, Florence Mills 
will supply a “knockout novelty”— 
something unique in that anterior 
| heaven. 
| Imagine the Barnums, the Hamlets, 
_ the Cyranos, when Florence Mills makes 
her “entrance” with the favorite— 


Florence E is dead. And so is 


“That St. Louis woman 
Wid her diamond rings, 

Pulls mah man ’round 
By her apron strings—” 


Somehow, in that hyperbolic reserva- 
tion, the shades of long residence will 
not object. The show world is a big 
fraternity, bound by tradition and the 
Golden Rule, so they will not bawl for 
the watch when the spotlight shoots 
its glare on the drifting hi-brown lady, 
shoulders back, elbows out, fists clenched, 
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Stroller 


By Rufus Blair — 


her body twisting into slow patterns, 
and singing fiercely: 


“If it weren’t for her powdah 
And her stoh bought hair, 
The man Ah love 


Would not have gone nowhere. 


“Oh! tell me how long 
Do Ah have to wait? 

Can Ah die right now, 
Or must Ah hesitate?” 


But to get back to earth. ‘There is 
one thing more—about Florence Mills’ 
funeral versus Marceline’s. "When the 
singer was buried, thousands upon thou- 
sands lined the sidewalks and the cor- 
tege blocked Manhattan traffic for 
hours. The floral offerings cost more 
than poor Marceline earned in all his 
success—and so once again jazz is tri- 
umphant, even in death. : 

One of the outstanding bits of theat- 
rical interest is the “tryouts” for new 
talent. Fanchon & Marco, “Ideas” pro- 
ducers for West Coast ‘Theatres, at- 
tach new timber for the circuit through 
the tryouts conducted at the Warfield 


Theatre every Monday night after the 


last show. | 

Many aspirants appear, but few are 
chosen. They come with their music 
arrangements and sometimes with their 
rehearsal costumes — dancers, singers, 
musicians, acrobats, jugglers, imitators 
and yodelers. Singers and dancers, by 
reason of their greater demand in Fan- 
chon & Marco’s presentations, show the 
best percentage of success. 


No preference is shown. ‘The per- 
sonnel and nature of the various acts is 
announced. Their usually smirched 
and indistinct music sheets are played 
by Gus Weber of the “Super-Soloists,”’ 
who, if necessary, ‘could play the stuff 
upside down and backward. 

Now the performers are before the 
footlights. Before them, dark and 
empty, yawns the vast auditorium. All 
but ten or twelve seats are unoccupied. 
The clustered onlookers, senior execu- 
tives of West Coast Theatres, sit seri- 
ous-faced and alert, yet relaxed to the 
point of greatest comfort in the chairs, 
their hands buried deep in coat pockets. 
Very few, if any, remarks pass. It 
looks extremely hard-boiled, but really 
isn't. Merely a come-on to help put 
the performers “over” by psychologic- 
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ally drawing out every bit of talent. 
Surprising how it helps. : 

At an improvised desk, dimly lighted, 
presides Miss Gae Foster, calm, alert, 
omniscient, and places a check of rejec- 
tion or acceptance beside the names. ““O 
K.”’ means that they will soon look out 
over more kindly faces. ‘‘NG” means 
try again, or—er—well, the equivalent 
of “‘back to the plow.”’ And how often 
they come back, these ‘““NG’s” and make 
the grade at a gallop! They have the 
heart to win. Of these were Paul Ash, 
Edna Covey, Natalie Kingston, and 
others high up in today’s galaxy. 

A little bit up Market street from 
the Granada Theatre, a “penny arcade” 
continues with rushing business. Its 
patrons are divided into two distinctly 
different classes—the gullible and wise. 
The latter, in evening clothes, on a lark, 
drive up in big machines and step inside 
to watch the others. Eventually they 
end up before the camera. “They want 
to be snapped with the wooden jackass— 
the girl giggling, astraddle, the escort 
leaning rakishly against the hinds. That’s 
where the kick is, you know. And all 
the gullible ones look on, and pass cov- 
ert whispers. 

Next door James L. Ready, consult- 
ing psychologist, human analyst, voca- 
tional counsellor, graphologist, - holds 
forth in the doorway of a vacant shop 
and tells the bias-eyed world what 
makes it tick. The professor knows 
mob psychology, too. First of all, he 
asks the sailors, soldiers, idlers and 
yokels that comprise his audience to call 
him just plain “Jim.” They step up 
close while he tells a few stories. 

Jim has bushy white hair and a face 
of great acreage—reminds you of “Jon- 
athan the Giver of Life’—and before . 
you know it you’re making a private 
appointment with him, which will cost 
you five dollars. 

It is Jim’s custom to start his cab- 
bages and kings lecture with a topic so 
obviously detached from his main pur- 
pose of being there that the audience is 
partly won over from the beginning. 

At the particular moment I started to 
stroll away, the talk was on “Suspicion.” 
“Hasty suspicion is a trait of madness,” 
he was saying as, passing through the 
crowd, my arm caught on the crooked 
handle of a closed umbrella, which a 
listener from the hinterland held hori- 
zontally under his arm. 3 

The lecture on Hasty Suspicion was 
wasted. 
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All hail to the New Year, resplendent 
with hopes, dazzling with ambitions, ar- 
mored with purpose—the theater bows 
obeisance and prays for countenance, 
inspiration, and most fervently of all, 
for courage. Courage is indeed the cry, 
if the theater be in that dying state (or 
already numbered among the deceased) 
which the magazines state profoundly 
and sadly as a fact, and the newspapers, 
although not actually indexing it under 
vital statistics, count so far gone as not 
to deserve prominent notice, and give 
their energy and space to the heir appar- 
ent—Movies! 

Although it is obvious that the the- 
ater is not in that virile state that it was 
a decade or so ago, it is not so completely 
debilitated as the professional mourners 
would imply. Perhaps it has just re- 
tired into a sort of jealous lethargy be- 
cause of the jolt drama by the reel has 
given it, but it is certain not long to 
remain in the background. The drama 
of words and action satisfies too basic 
an instinct to lie with its face to the 
wall permanently. To renew the inter- 
ests of the followers of old, the theater 
will admittedly have to stage a mighty 
comeback, with the best of the old tra- 
dition to give it strength, and much 
modern interpretation to lend interest 
and color. In this respect the un- 
abashed exponents of other arts may 
give some inspiration to the artists of 
the theater. For example, at a recent 
studio concert in Berkeley, Imre Weiss- 
haus, ultra-modern composer - pianist 
(more familiar to Europe than Amer- 
ica), was presented by the New Music 
Saciety of California. His complete 
departure from the traditional, his very 
intense sincerity, his absolute submer- 
sion of self, his unquestionable masterly 
technique, and the power and spell of 
his rendition, all gave an impression 
startling, but distinctive and memorable. 
It is something of this spirit that the 
theater needs. If the stage could sense 
the temper of such an art and _ put that 
same verve and audacity into the thea- 
ter, the public would be aroused to the 


The Play’ S 
the Thing 


By GERTRUDE F. WILcox 


recognition of an art which, while it is 
an amalgamation of all allied arts, is 
essentially and unquestionably dramatic, 
distinct from all contributing units. 

That the drama of the West man- 
ages to sustain itself is evidenced by 
the program of plays and titillating mu- 
sical comedies that have been seen the 
past month. ‘““The Married Virgin” at 
the Green Street Theater survived its 
trial, convinced the jury that it was not 
immoral, and continued to play to 
crowded houses. “Hit the Deck,” 
“Blossom Time” and Mitzi in “The 
Madcap” entertained at the Lurie and 
Curran. “Why Men Leave Home” and 
“The Mystery Ship” played long and 
satisfactorily at the Duffy houses. 

The audience played its part well at 
the Alcazar’s thriller, ““[The Mystery 
Ship.” Shrieks and frantic warnings 
from out front augmented the shivers 
and quivers caused by the mysterious 
and uncanny effects on the stage. The 
cast chosen was particularly apt in hold- 
ing dramatic suspense and placing com- 
edy twists. 
John Ivan supplied the mystic element 
and Frank Darien relieved the tense 
moments with his rare comedy. But to 
Walter B. Gilbert go the laurels for the 
staging and directing. “The second act 
on the deck of the S. S. Monogonia, 
with the mysterious shrouding fog, the 
swish-swish of waves against the side of 
the ship, and the dim flickering lights, 
gave an effect at once beautiful and 
deliciously shivery. | 

In the Berkeley Playhouse production 
of Edna Ferber’s ‘‘Minick,” less of hu- 
mor and more of pathos were exhibited 
than a casual reading of the play would 
infer, or the remembrance of former 
performances call to mind. Last Sum- 
mer the play was presented at the Uni- 
versity of California under the same 
director, Everett Glass, and the title 
role was played by Frederick Blanchard, 
as at the Playhouse, but the impres- 
sion received of the character of old man 
Minick was distinctly different in the 
two performances. The story is the 


Joseph De Stefani and 


familiar one of an aged parent living: 
in the home of one of his children. Ideas 
and interests being essentially different, 
father and son are incompatible, though 
they adore one another. It is incom- 
prehensible to the younger Minick that 
his father should choose to live in a 
“‘Home” among other men of his own 
age, where his ideas are respected and 
his company desired, rather than under 
the loving care and kindly meant patron- 
age of his children. The one perform- 
ance was full of humor and Minick’s 
genial ways put the young people in 
the light of the losers, and the audience 
gloried in the old man’s declaration of 
independence. At the later perform- 
ance, however, stress was laid on the 
age-old conflict — the psychology of 
youth and old age. One is made to feel 
that it is inevitable—this pathetic sit- 
uation of the old man—age giving way 
to youth. It was most interesting to 
contrast the two performances to see 
the infinite possibilities of such a char- 
acterization. The entire tenor of the 
two interpretations was distinct and of 
opposite effect. At the first you left 
the house with a chuckle and three 
cheers for the spirit of the old man; at 
the second your brow was knit in 
thought and the pathos of the situation 
was the keynote of the performance. So 
much for the possibilities of interpreta- 
tion! 

In keeping with the pageantry of the 
season, “Everyman,” a morality play of 
each one’s pilgrimage to death, was 
given at the University of California 
Little Theater. Aside from its historic 
interest as one of the earliest vehicles of 
dramatic expression and its illustration 
of the fundamental relationship of re- 
ligion and drama, the play, as a play, 
has no greater significance—its moral is 
too distressingly obvious to the sophis- 
ticated audience. However, the factor 
that justified the production and made 
it unique and arresting was the use of 
masks. Catching the mode of the scene 
and sustaining it as no plastic expression 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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ees almost forty years the English 
literary world has been craving for 
a history of Heinrich Heine that would 
be complete, truthful, interesting and 
up to date, incorporating the new mate- 
rials discovered by German Heine schol- 
ars within that time. “That want has 
been fulfilled by Lewis Browne with 
the collaboration of Elsa Weihl. 

Heine, it is pointed out, “was, as 
Nietzche declared, veritably a ‘European 
event’!”” Only Goethe ranks higher than 
he as a poet, in Germany, while none 
rank higher, in Germany or any other 
country, as a wit, lyric poet, or satirist. 
The author sees Heine as an exile 
through his whole life. His exilement 
being caused because he was a Jew and 
lived in an age when to be a Jew was 
similar to being an outcast. While he 
gave up his religion by birth, having 
been practically forced to do so, he re- 
membered Judaism to his last days. 

Heine, it is shown, depended to a 
great extent on the generosity of his 
big-hearted banker uncle, who was will- 
ing to assist him at any time, in spite 
of the fact that he did not treat him as 
he should. His folks desired him to be 
an attorney, for. which reason he was 
forced to change his religion. Heine, 
however, loved literature and Byron, it 
scems, was his hero. Browne’s biog- 
raphy stands out not only because all the 
technicalities of Heine are clarified for 
the reader, but because ‘“That Man 
Heine”’ is written in an easy, colorful 
style. 

Browne shows how Heine not only 
suffered a great deal at the hands of the 
Germans, for which reason he was 
forced to run to Paris, but he shows 
that the poet’s health was poor. None 
of these circumstances, however, kept 
this genius from going on with the work 
he loved. It is shown where and when 
this brilliant figure wrote his best known 
songs and pieces, that have been trans- 
lated into every civilized tongue of the 
world. The author, Browne, it seems, 
understands the sufferings of this sickly, 
non-beloved one as efficiently as if he 
had traveled and suffered with him. 

CarL W. Gross. 
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O really appreciate the fine flavor of 

Don Ryan’s first novel, one should 
know Los Angeles. In the first place, 
there is the matter of Angel’s Flight. 
To the average reader this title suggests, 
no doubt, a Jacob’s Ladder, or something 
of the sort, but to Los Angeles it means, 
very definitely, an old, dilapidated cable 
car system running up to the top of 
Court street from Broadway, at the 
summit of which the curious can gaze 
down upon the so-called City of Angels. 


Don Ryan was a frequent commuter 
on Angel’s Flight during the time he 
was a columnist on ““The Record” in 
Los Angeles, and it was from this van- 
tage point that his thoughts about the 
place seem to have crystallized. He 
seems to have a penchant for high places, 
for his present home is high in the hills 
of Hollywood overlooking the entire 
movie colony. ‘The result of all this 
gazing. is “‘Angel’s Flight,” which is 
really not a novel at all, but a collection 
of Los Angeles stories, a myriad im- 
pressions of Los Angeles from its Main 
street missions to Hollywood and the 
movies. It is saturated with angel-lore. 
Even the tempo of the narrative, quick, 
jerky and pulsating, is suggestive of Los 
Angeles. 

Some of these stories, hidden away in 
the novel itself, are rare excellences. 
Such stories as “Court Carnival’ and 
“Tuffy Sears’ Mother,” together with 
the episodes of Gene Stratton Porter 
addressing the Woman’s Club and Char- 
lie Chaplin having dinner in Armstrong 
& Carpenter’s Cafe in Hollywood with 
Jim Tully and Konrad Bercovici, are 
memorable bits of satirical writing, 
pointed, deft and devastating. 


“Angel’s Flight” will not be listed 


among the season’s best or finest novels. . 


It is entirely experimental and transi- 
tory—a first flight. But it will reveal 
to the general reader for the first time 
a man of great promise as a social satir- 
ist. Ryan’s talent is unique: a strange 
blending of Benj. De Casseres with Ben 
Hecht with overtones suggestive of 
Whitman. The result is a pyrotechnic 
display of considerable interest and 
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amusement. [he method of the man 
is not labored analysis or even success- 
ful narration, but the short, vicious cuts 
and jabs of the columnist. Ryan bat- 
ters away at the crust of Los Angeles 
in a relentless manner, and when he is 
through the place stands out in all its 
gaudiness and vulgarity, the harlot city, 
‘Jazz Baby of the Golden West,” over- 
run with charlatans and bedazzled with 
newly gotten wealth, penitent and jubi- 
lant, but animated by a strong pulse, 
thoroughly alive. Ryan paints this vul- 
gar jazziness of Los Angeles unforget- 
ably in his short, vivid, staccato style. 
Los Angeles is changing rapidly, becom- 
ing urbanized and civilized, but what- 
ever triumph it attains to in the future 
there will always be ‘“‘Angel’s Flight”’ 
to stand as a memorial of its period of 
transition. 
Carty McWILLIAMs. 


HOW TO GET AHEAD 
FINANCIALLY 


HERE are numerous books dealing 

with the need for practicing thrift, 
and of accumulating sufficient of this 
world’s goods to take care of one’s self in 
later life. There are also many good 
books on budgeting and _ investments. 
One of the most useful volumes that has 
come from the press is that under title, 
“How to Get Ahead Financially,” by 
William A. Schnedler, and published by 
Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Schnedler is counselor on per- 
sonal financial problems to employes of 
the Western Electric Company. He 
therefore is in admirable position to 
know whereof he speaks on this ques- 
tion of getting ahead financially. It is 
Mr. Schnedler’s claim that those who 
make financial failures do not do so 
willingly. They are not ‘“‘aimless wast- 
ers who have no desire to get ahead and 
who prefer to satisfy present whims and 
take a chance on the future.” They 
do not “deliberately drift toward de- 
pendency through choice.’’ The author’s 
contention is rather that those who fail 
to accumulate a proper financial reserve 
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“do not know how to get ahead.” He 
contends further that once these peo- 
ple have information on this point, they 
will make progress. They are eager 
for direction and advice. 

In this volume of 175 pages and 14 
chapters there is valuable information 
on how saving may be begun regardless 
of: how small the salary check may be. 
‘The author brings out clearly that it is 
not necessary for one to receive a large 
salary before beginning to save. Nor is 
it necessary that one go into business 
for himself to do this. A clerk as well 
as an employer may have a savings ac- 
count. | 

Significant among the subjects treated 
are the chapters on ““The Real Meaning 
of Thrift,” “Spending Less Than One 
Earns,” “Personal Budgets and Expense 
Accounts,” “Investing Savings Wisely,” 


“It Pays: to Pay Cash.” ‘There are 
numerous. other attractive chapters. 
$2.00. 


THE LANGE BOOK 
ROFESSOR LANGE was one of 


the group of professional leaders who 
have made California pre-eminent in 
professional progress. We can think of 
no one who did as much constructive 
thinking that was not adequately pub- 
lished in his lifetime as did Dr. Lange. 
It was all the more striking because al- 
most everybody in his time had a pas- 
sion for publishing often ahead of their 
thinking, but he was never satisfied that 
anything he thought out had been sufh- 
ciently clarified and intensified for pub- 
lication. 

It is highly gratifying that Arthur H. 
Chamberlain and Vaughan MacCaughey 
took the lead in collecting and selecting 
more than thirty of the articles and pa- 
pers of Dr. Lange. The interest now 
centers in the response of the school 
men and women to this opportunity to 
possess and read with care the mature 
wisdom of one of the best constructive 
thinkers of one of the noblest group of 
creative educators of any state in the 
Union. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
the thinking of such a masterful educa- 
tor will find an adequate audience at 
a time when there is skillful propaganda 
of writings that have the appeal of per- 
sonal association and aspiration. 

From several angles the publication 
of ‘““The Lange Book”’ will present an 
opportunity to “test and measure’ the 
_ professional intelligence of tthe alert 

school men and women of California.— 
From The Journal of Fiducation, Dec. 
5, 1927. 
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Conservation vs. Waste 


(Continued from Page 7) 


upon the governments of the world to 
cease their senseless destruction of trees 
and begin comprehensive policies of re- 
forestation before it is too late. 

As the direct anad sickening result of 
forest destruction in our own country, 
excessive heat and cold, droughts and 
floods and high winds are prevalent ev- 
erywhere, with great loss of life and 
property, as revealed in the headlines of 
the daily papers. “The water and power 
shortage in California last year cost the 
Edison Company $5,128,000, which was 
passed on to the public. “Think then 
what these headlines mean to the people 
living where these news items origi- 
nated : 

Seventy-five per cent of the live waters 
of Tennessee gone—worst drought in 
history of state. 

Prolonged drought has brought mis- 
ery and suffering to Georgia. Senator 
Bell appeals to President Coolidge for 
aid. More than 1,000,000 persons af- 
fected. 

Forty-three counties in Texas affected 
by drought. Bankers holding mortgages 
on cattle forced to defray expenses of 
transporting work stock to the north, 
where pasturage and water are avail- 
able. 

New Orleans: Water delivered by 
load in street sprinklers for radius of 64 
miles for domestic purposes. 

In Crystal Springs, Miss.: Any one 
found wasting water arrested. 

“Denver prays for rain, while Mis- 
souri’s fields are flooded.” 

In Asheville, N. C.: Noted summer 
resort, people were not allowed to use 
water to wash their automobiles, and 
were restricted to one bath a week. 

Hundreds of thousands of century- 
old seed trees die in the South for want 
of water. 

Beautiful Minnehaha Falls laughs no 
longer—having gone completely dry in 
May of last year. 

Thousands of streams, rivers and 
lakes, which were once actual living 
sources of water for man, the fish of 
the sea, the beasts of the field, and the 
fowl of the air, do not now even appear 
on the map. All remaining waterways 
reflect forest destruction in reduced an- 
nual stream flow. | 

And again, because of our commercial 
achievements, we assume that our stream 
of intelligence rises higher than its 
sources—it took the Infinite Creator 
centuries to establish the proper balance, 
yet we try to correct the condition by 


offering several hundred bond issues ag-. 


gregating hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to re-establish God’s balance with 
concrete and sand—a conclusion proven 
erroneous and pernicious by almost ev- 
ery other country in the old world. 

Add to these calamities the losses due 
to insect attacks upon living trees, crude, 
finished and utilized forest products 
which are estimated by the Bureau of 
Entomology at $13,000,000 annually, 
and $700,000,000 is the yearly loss to 
agricultural interests from insects. It 
is therefore just as important to protect 
trees against insects-as it is against for- 
est fires: Birds—the Infinite Creator’s 
natural balance—protect our trees and 
crops, as they depend largely upon in- 
sects for their food and save the nation 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The history and experience of other 
nations has shown us that deforestation 
is the chief cause for present alarming 
water shortage all over the United 
States. Deforestation has been brought 
about because we have been measuring 
the value of a tree solely by its board 
feet—or how much money we can de- 
rive from it; when in fact, that is the 
least of its value. What would be our 
cultural attainments, what would be our 
religious and moral status were we to 
apply the same measure of value to the 
human race? Dr. Mayo says that the 
associated chemical elements—the iron, 
lime, phosphorus, etc.—contained in a 
human body is worth not more than 92 
cents. | 

HE physical function of a tree may 
be likened to that of the human 
heart. 

It is through circulation that the body 
is kept alive, healthy and growing, and 
when the heart action stops in any hu- 
man body the inevitable result is death 
and decay. Just so with the face of 
the earth—the soil. Its fertility and 
continued productiveness depend upon 
the physical action of the tree, which 
absorbs the moisture from the ground 
and picks it up through the thousands 
of fine hairlike roots, pumps it up 
through the trunk, then to the branches, 
and finally to the leaves, where, through 
a process of transpiration, moisture is 
thrown into the air and returned to the 
ground — thus completing the circula- 
tion. ‘Through this process the air is 
purified, soil is created, fertility main- 
tained, water conserved and distributed, 
and the underground water supply kept 
intact. It is stated by authorities that 
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a 50-year-old maple tree will transpire 
250 gallons of water into the air every 
day. 
have made possible our 
present mode of living and methods 
of travel and communication; the radio, 
telegraph, newspapers, motion pictures 
and all the marvelous avenues of reach- 
ing the people, and we have no excuse for 
not using the sinews of war furnished 
by our forests in the battle to save them. 

That reforestation is the most vital 
issue before the American people today 
is overwhelmingly evident, when one 
considers the effect of the forests upon 
industry, commerce, agriculture, trans- 
‘ portation, climate, rainfall — without 
which the nation must perish. America 
cannot continue to exist as the virile, 
progressive nation that she is today 
unless we conserve what we have and 
start immediately to build up what we 
have so wantonly destroyed. We can- 
not continue our policy of profligacy and 
waste any longer—America must refor- 
est, or America must drink the bitter 
dregs of national decline and impotency. 

We should therefore be interested in 
the conservation and perpetuation of our 
forests through proper use. We should 
be looking into the future for the bene- 
fit of our children, and our children’s 
children; for the benefit of those who 
will indefinitely succeed us in our dif- 
ferent walks of life. 

We should be interested in the pres- 
ervation of our forests, and the ways 
and means by which it may be most 
wisely, economically and effectively ac- 
complished. 

Forests have given employment di- 
rectly and indirectly to multitudes. 
They have given us prosperous homes, 
cheap lumber, pure water supply, stream 
regulation, and brought us innumerable 
blessings. Each and every one of us 
who have enjoyed and profited through 
American opportunity should, in turn, 
pledge American loyalty by striving to 
the utmost to save for ourselves and 
posterity America’s greatest asset— 
T-R-E-E-S — not for sentiment alone, 
not merely for our economic safety and 
material betterment, but for the very 
life of the nation. . 

And this can be most successfully 
done through the educational institu- 
tions in the United States—by working 
hand in hand with the American Refor- 
estation Association, a nation-wide citi- 
zens’ organization working for the ben- 
efit of all agencies who have to do with 
the moulding of public opinion. 
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Pete Kitchen 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T’ll sure be there,” was the reply. 

When the note fell due neither of 
them had any money. The rancher had 
not seen Pete for a long time, and his 
ranch was about fifty miles distant from 
Tucson, in the region of Calabasas; but 
on the appointed day, as he was out 
looking for his steers, far off on the mesa 
he saw the figure of a solitary horseman 
riding in his direction. It proved to be 
Pete. He had spent the whole night on 
the road in order to be there on time. 
The cattle were rounded up and driven 
to market, and the note was paid the 
day it was due. | 


Kitchen still bought and sold cattle 
after he had disposed of his ranch. On 
one occasion he bought seven hundred 
head of Mexican cattle, and the vaque- 
ros drove them:-from Sonora to Tucson 
to deliver them. ‘The Mexican herders 
were very ignorant, and were afraid to 


take either checks or greenbacks in pay- 
‘ment. 


They refused to take anything 
but gold coin. ‘There was not enough 
gold in town to pay them; so, after he 
had discharged at them a volley of the 
most effective and picturesque oaths at 
his command, Pete sent to Los Angeles 
for the gold. Meanwhile the Mexican 
cowboys waited and enjoyed the sights 
of the metropolis. When the gold came 
they were so ignorant that they could 
not count it. 

“Here, you fools, I'll count it for 
you, said Pete. 


When it was all counted the chief 
herder put it into a bag, which he car- 
ried around with him everywhere on 
his shoulder. The fascinating Feast of 
Saint Augustine was in full blast by this 
time; and the Mexicans entered whole- 
heartedly into the festivities. But they 
found the bag of gold a very serious 
impediment. Seeing the predicament 
the fellow was in, Pete came to him 
and said: 


“Here, give it to me, you fool! I'll 
give it to the Dona Rosa and she’ll take 
care of it.” 

He took it to his house and threw it 
under the bed; and the Mexican came 
and got it when he was ready to go 
home. 

Leading citizens of Arizona now 
grown gray tell with feeling of kind 
treatment at the hands of Pete Kitchen 
when they first came to the territory as 
raw young fellows seeking their for- 
tunes. Jeff Milton was such a youth, 
and he tells this story. 


“Pete Kitchen was a good friend, but 
a bitter enemy. One day in the Palace 
saloon, of which Fred Maish was pro- | 
prietor, Pete Kitchen was playing cards 
with some of his friends when a green 
young fellow from California, who had 
been looking on, asked if he could come 
into the game. ‘They didn’t want him 
in; but he insisted, so they let him take 
a hand. I was just looking on. The 
stranger was a poor sport, and as he was 
losing, he kicked up a rumpus. Finally 
he raised up from his seat and began to 
pull a gun on Pete, who was unarmed. 
I just throwed my gun across the table 
and covered him and said: 

“Hold on! Wait a minute! You 
can’t chew up that little old fellow!” 

Pete sort of pushed back his chair; 
and, as he started for the door, said to 
the fellow: 

“T’ll be back in a few minutes and 
talk it’ over with you.” 

I tried to quiet the fellow, but kept 
my gun on him. He was only a cow- 
ard, and he whimpered: 

“What are you going to do to me? 
What do you want to hurt me for?” 

“I’m not going to hurt you; but do 
you know who that is you're trying to 
kill? That’s Pete Kitchen, and you 
stand no more show than a baby. You’d 
better drag.” 

By the time Pete had returned with 
his gun the young fellow had pulled his 
freight. 


ETE KITCHEN was about five 

feet nine or ten inches in height. 
He was spare, erect and physically fit, 
even when he was verging toward old 
age. His eyes were grayish blue, and 
he was of a florid complexion. He was 
quiet and inoffensive in manner—quite 
the opposite of the typical movie hero 
of today. He usually wore a broad- 
brimmed sombrero and, instead of an 
overcoat, a Mexican serape. His friends 
did not much enjoy going on a camping 


expedition with him, for he made too 


little provision for food and the ordi- 
nary camp comforts. He was hardy 
and more or less indifferent to hunger 
and cold himself, so on cattle drives and 
hunting or scouting expeditions his com- 
rades sometimes found themselves almost 
freezing or starving. When he had 
failed to provide for his own comfort, 
he would on a cold night sometimes 
crawl under Rockfellow’s blanket with 
him before morning. When he was an 


‘ 
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old man, he sometimes used to come over 
to the Stronghold to visit Rockfellow. 
One cold evening he started to walk to 
the Stronghold from Cochise Station. 
He had only his serape to keep him 
warm, and he got so tired and cold by 
the time he had gone half way that he 
stopped and built a campfire to warm 
himself. He got to Rockfellow’s just 
as the family were at breakfast. ‘The 
spot where he camped was always 


called “(Camp Kitchen”’ after that. 


When Mr. Rockfellow was in the 
neighborhood of Kitchen’s ranch one 
day, long after the old man was dead— 
and forgotten so far as the younger gen- 
eration was concerned—he met an old 


_ Mexican, and when he told him who he 
_ ‘was, and mentioned the fact that he had 


once lived for a while on Pete Kitchen’s 
ranch, the Mexican said with a pleased 
flash of recollection. 

“Oh, Don Pedro, my valiente, muy 


bueno con rifle!’ 


Pete Kitchen was a man of no ordi- 
nary caliber. Apart from his force, res- 
olution and general likeableness, he was 
a man of mark and originality. The 
MacArthurs, great men as they were, 
with a wide knowledge of men and of 
big business, spoke of him as a man of 
power and character. They thought he 
was one of the ablest men they had 
ever met, and said that he would have 
made himself felt in Wall street, or any- 
where else that his lot might have been 
cast. He was the beau ideal of the bor- 
der men of his day—brave, friendly, 
honest, and magnanimous; but also pro- 
fane, a regular drinker, and a diligent 
and delighted “knight of the green ta- 
ble.’ These were the virtues and these 
the frailties of his time. It was because 
he combined these good and bad quali- 
ties in frontier perfection that he was so 
famous and so honored. So his money 
melted away, and at the end he had lit- 
tle in store except an unblemished repu- 
tation for honesty, a host of generous 
friends and admirers, and a pioneer rec- 
ord of hard and daring deeds well done. 


THRIFT OF SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 

T is the part of good thrift to save 

your money and put it in a savings 
bank. 

It is equally thrifty to draw your 
money out of a bank and buy sound 
investments. 

It is better to get the 3 or 4 per 
cent paid by a savings bank for your 
account than to waste your money in 
needless expenditures. But it is still bet- 
ter thrift if you can invest your money 
at 5 or 6 per cent with absolute safety.— 
Thrift Magazine. 
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Unique Christmas Present 


(Continued from Page 12) 


way from Granada to Valencia. 


Our quest was over and it was not 
quite. yet sunset time. What a long 
wait till midnight and the train to Val- 
encia! 

“Could we go nowhere?” Our chauf- 
feur said we could easily make the little 
run out to Campo de Criptano, the 
“City of Windmills.” We really were 
in the country of Don Quixote! We 
drove several miles out to the east and 
came to two stone posts marking the 
entrance to the tiny village of Campo 
de Criptano nestled at the foot of 
“Windmill Knoll.” What a treat! All 
the way we had passed nothing but grain 
fields on every side, all turned golden 
now in full summer ripening. And here 
we were in the “City of Windmills.” 


_A little hill with fourteen huge round 


stone towers, each with great arms 
stretching to the breezes to be caught 
on that eminence. Only the windmills 
lived on the heights above a tiny village 
with its antiquated looking church. We 
had to climb the cobbled main street 
past the whole populace, gathered at this 
late afternoon hour to sit and rest be- 
fore their doors. All so old and dilapi- 
dated! The plain folk so ancient look- 
ing, too, worn with labor, the men’s 
faces furrowed with weather-worn wrin- 
kles, the women the same and all gone 
to waist and aprons, most of them knit- 
ting or crocheting on crude articles— 
scarfs, capes, stockings. 

To each little household group of 
elders and children which we passed we 
made the formal salutation, ‘‘Buenas 
tardes,’—they in turn said ‘Buenas 


tardes’’ while they gaped at us, tourists 


walking so sprightly-footed up their 
main street. Perhaps they are still spec- 
ulating upon our motives. On we 
went past them all, to leave the broad 
road and on up, then by straggling foot 
paths to find ourselves among the wind- 
mills themselves. Fine old _ fellows! 
Only one revolving at this sunset hour. 
We found the sturdy miller and he was 
taking a reef in the anchor chain of the 
flying mill wings. The wind must have 
changed a point! 

Just then a woman came trudging up 
the hill with a sack of grain upon her 
back. “Mr. Miller” received the un- 
wieldly load, weighed it on the clean, 
floury scales in the clean, floury level 
floor of the mill, and then we followed 
him as he carried the sack up the 27 
steps of the spiral stairway to the upper 
—the hub—floor of the round stone 


building. He poured the oats into the 
square receptacle. We saw the wheels 
go round and heard the churning and 
crushing by the revolving stones, and 
then, slowly, the grist began to pour 
from a little hole in the side. 


Twelve little windows provided light 
to this upper workroom—little windows 
about 15 inches high—just openings in 
the stone. And such pleasing views of 
country fields and orange horizon and 
other mills from each one of the twelve 
windows! They were lovely little vistas 
of a land rich in grain—and in peace— 
in spite of all the weariness. The sun 
had gone, but it had left its coloring all 
about us. It was a lovely sight—all 
about us tinged with romance as much 
as with color of sunset glow. 


It will be a real pleasure to read Don 
Quixote to the end, now that I have 
seen the land, the mills, the hopeless ex- 
panse of plain flat lands, the plainer 
people. The last time I was in Mexico 
City I found in the Thieves Market 
Cervantes’ masterpiece in two volumes 
of some size and quite some age, with 
whole page illustrations alternating 
with pages of text. And I bought the 
two volumes for 45c! 


There will be still further interest in 
this name of Don Quixote when about 
six months or a year from now comes 
announcement of a grand production of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece. You will re- 
member my. mention of a tall and dis- 
tinguished-looking young man on the 
eastbound “Overland,” and how we met 
him later on the “Roussillon,” bound, 
as we were, to Spain. Well, our young 
chauffeur of Alcazar de San Juan, that 


“awful junction place where we would 


have to wait six hours’—our young 
chauffeur tells us that he. drove this 
same tall thin young blonde with mous- 
tache and goatee out to the “City of 
Windmills” only last month for a grand, 
and extravagant filming of Don Quixote 
—out there where the mills and the 
whole populace of the countryside were 


the natural aides to the enactment of the - 


old story we've laughed over so many 
times. Inadvertently we had discovered 
Mr. Barbour’s secret! He will be our 
Don Quixote forevermore. With those 
long arms of his he will have wielded 
spear against windmill! How his long 
lanky legs will have dragged from his 
poor little mount! How weary the 
meager body from its fruitless travels 
and missions! And we had gone 6000 
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miles with him without recognizing 
:.ore than a hint of his other self. ‘here 
was that in his style, his adaptive man- 
ner, that placed him in another world 
from ours. No wonder we had not pen- 
etrated his disguise! | 

In this little junction we had come 
upon many finds. Even upon Don 
Quixote himself, with whom we had 


traveled unwittingly six thousand miles, 


all the way from California to Spain, 
that land where, once on a time, a Cas- 
tle -vas builded on every hill, and where 
peoples came from north and from east 
and from south to conquer and to hold 
for a while, each in its turn to leave 
ineffaceable marks upon the generations 
to follow. One may not say in truth 
“this person is Spanish!’ He may be 
“from Spain” or “of Spain,” but in his 
blood is intermingled strains of many 
races—of Iberians, Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Vandals, Alans, Suevi, 
Visigoths, Moors, and the Christians of 
Spain, Austria (Hapsburgs) and France 
(Bourbons), even of England (Wel- 
lington’s time—1812) and Italy (when 
Amadeus of Italy was King of Spain 
from 1870 to 1873). 


ADDENDA 

By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBuRN 
T was at holiday time in 1885 that 

the first ‘Helmet of Mambrino’— 
a barber’s basin of brass from old Spain 
—found its way to Don Horacio—Hor- 
ace F. Cutter—‘“The Bachelor of San 
Francisco.” The gift was accompanied 
by a classic description of the journey 
to La Mancha undertaken by the donor, 
Clarence King. So quaint was this re- 
minder of the love both men felt for the 
immortal hero—Don Quixote—of Cer- 
vante’s creation that the Bohemian Club 
gave the basin a characteristic reception 
and jinks. The parchment story of its 
purchase was inscribed by Clarence King 
with a quill and was properly acknowl- 
edged before the Ayuntamiento of the 
Pueblo, La Mancha, Spain, with official 
seals and rubric. The Century Maga- 
zine published it with illustrations in 
May, 1886. A reprint of the article is 
the opening chapter of the “Clarence 
King Memoirs,” published by the Cen- 
tury Association in March, 1904, and 
entitled ““The Helmet of Mambrino.” 

The mythical Helmet of Mambrino 
which so intrigued the “Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance” was credited by 
the Don with power to become invis- 
ible. “Ihe psuedo Barber’s Basin of 
the King-Cutter episode mysteriously 
disappeared at the time of the death of 
Horace F. Cutter in July, 1900. It 
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was in July, 1927, that Alice B. 
bought the second Helmet of Mambrino 


in La Mancha. Clarence King died on 
December 24, 1901. I received my 
Barber’s Basin on Decmeber 24, 1927 
—twenty-six years later. 

A striking feature of my acquaintance 


with Horace F. Cutter was his making . 


me one of his “‘co-adjutors” in his plan 
to have an aviary in Golden Gate Park. 
He promised Mr. Vanderlyn Stowe, 
then president of the Park Commission, 
that he would send to Japan and pur- 
chase six pairs of Persian Bulbuls, and 
would send to South America for: an 
equal number of the sacred “Dagger- 
Thrust Pigeons” as a beginning for the 
collection of birds. He also asked my 
assistance in having a bill passed by the 
State Legislature to protect the sing- 
ing birds. As a result the excess linnets 
and canaries bred in the aviary are 
turned loose and now the mountain re- 
sorts and other bird haunts have many 
of these tiny songsters. 


Mr. Cutter’s original order to Japan 


was sent by Robinson—the bird man—- 


and called for six pairs of Japanese 
Robins, as the Bulbuls are known there. 
I met him a few days after the first 
consignment arrived. He was both dis- 
tressed and amused. 


“What do you think these Japanese 
have sent us?” Receiving no answer, 
he continued: ‘‘Mr. Robinson tele- 
phoned me this morning that he had 
been notified that there were six pairs 
of rabbits billed to him for me! I said, 
‘Good heavens, man! Don’t you know 
that it would be all my life is worth to 
turn loose six pairs of rabbits in Cali- 
fornia?’ I’ve just come back from the 
pier, where I went to help Mr. Robin- 
son get rid of those rabbits, and what 
do you think we found?” Again I was 
silent. “Chey were guinea pigs! Fancy!” 

As co-adjutor I shared in the Bach- 
elor of San Francisco’s admiration of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece, and was allowed 
to read the precious document sent him 
by Clarence King. It was bound in a 
rich brocade silk of the period. Later 
I told the story of “The Helmet of 
Mambrino” to my globe-trotting friend, 
Alice B. hence the narrative here- 
with submitted. 


POETRY CONTEST 


Participants in the Poetry Contest 
please note that the judges have not yet 
made report. When poems are passed 
upon, the names of the winners will be 
announced. 
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THE PLAYS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


could, the mask gives a_ particularly 
forceful and significant emphasis to a 
play of the morality type. The masks 
used cannot be described adequately. 
One should see these epitomized repre- 
sentations of Everyman’s companions. 
Good Fellowship, with his genial ex- 
pression; Riches, gilded and gloating; 
brutal Strength; Beauty; and most es- 
pecially, the Five Wits—ruddy, red- 
tongued ‘Taste, grotesquely myopic 
Sight, and the one with a:l features 
dwarfed but a huge ear—these must be 
seen to be appreciated; enviable art 
treasures that will always have mean- 
ing. 

The Players’ Guild of San Francisco, 
with its influx of celebrated guest artists, 
is lending to non-professional theatricals 
a certain dignity. ‘This interest of ex- 
perienced actors in the schools of mod- 
ern theater spreads a thrill of hope 
among the friends that stand by the bed- 
side of the supposedly dying Drama. 
Have we not good reason to hope for 
the art of theater when such actors of 
acknowledged professional success and 
experience as Isabel Withers and Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr. turn sincerely and 
whole-heartedly to the artistry of the 
cause? In the title role of “Young 
Woodley” the Fairbanks Jr. is grati- 
fyingly sincere in his work. His ten- 
dency to take himself very, very seri- 
ously is but evidence of his youth, and 
in its promise of the future is more of 
a virtue than a fault. His previous 
training in the rigid school of picture 
acting has given him a helpful grace 
and definiteness of movement. It is in 
just this beauty of gesture, however, that 
he needs to use economy. Certain dra- 
matic poses may be held memorably for 
a rhythmic moment, but beyond that 
moment is melodrama, the too obvious 
picture, and what the modern theater 
wishes to avoid. 


Lastly, there is another tonic that 
will surely have its influence (at least 
in the West) in bolstering up the sup- 
posedly weakened drama. ‘The Play- 
makers” are again launched on their en- 


thusiastic season of playwriting, stag- 


ing, producing, acting and criticizing 
their own productions. ‘This laboratory 


_theater was originally encouraged by 


Prof. Baker of Yale in one of his sum- 
mers at Berkeley and has since attracted 
the attention of other eastern dramatists. 
Prof. Koch of the Carolina Players 
showed a particular interest in the west- 
ern play writing and has taken the play,, 
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THE PLAY 
(Continued from Page 24) 
“Day’s End,” by Alice Pieratt, for his 
_ anthology of native drama which is soon 
to appear. 
CALENDAR OF PLaAys 

Lurie: Lionel Barrymore in ‘Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh.” 

Curran: ”Chauve Souris” and 
“Broadway.” 

President: ‘“IThe Gossipy Sex.” 

Icazar: “New Brooms.” 

Columbia: ‘“The Cradle Song.” 

Players’ Guild: ‘“Bull-dog Drum- 
mond.” 

Green Street: “Le Lit Nuptil.”’ 
CALENDAR FOR WesT COoAsT 
‘THEATERS 

Granada: January 7, Taka Chance 
Week. 

Warfield: January 7, “Iwo Flaming 
Youths” and the return of Rube Wolfe. 

St. Francis: January 14, Charlie 
Chaplin in ‘“The Circus.” 


OLD SAN FRANCISCO 
““\LD SAN FRANCISCO,” the col- 

orful romance which is now being 
shown at the Embassy Theatre, has 
- scored a sensational success. San Fran- 
ciscans have taken this picture to their 
hearts and are coming in large crowds to 
see this historical page from the history 
of the city, embedded in so attractive a 
romantic setting. 

Dolores Costello is seen as the charm- 
ing senorita, the last of a great family 
of Spaniards who settled in the early 
days on the bay. Warner Oland is at 
his best as the crafty politician, whose 
scheming ways are only brought to a 
close by the great fire. 

On the Vitaphone Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink is heard singing two of her 
‘most popular songs from the German. 
Eddie Peabody, George Jessel and “Vis- 
ions of Spain” are other items on the 
program. 


WORLD FEDERATION 

(Continued from Page 16) 
and the Educational and Civic Organi- 
zations of Toronto, and the Canadian 
Provinces entertained in royal style. 
There were many special features pro- 
vided for the visitors. “The meetings 
were held on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. A number of the large 
publishing houses of America and Can- 
ada were exhibitors. This feature being 
under the direction of Mr. Allen of the 


National Education Association head- 


quarters staff. ‘Thirty associations are 
members of the World Federation in 
full fellowship, and twelve associations 
in associate membership. 


HERE were from this country 85 

delegates representing the Committee 
on. International Relations. —TThe United 
States, however, was permitted fifty 
votes in the business session. California 
was accorded two official delegates, State 
Superintendent William John Cooper 
and Arthur H. Chamberlain. Only one 
delegate, Mr. Chamberlain, was in at- 
tendance. 

- Doctor Thomas was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Walter R. Siders was elected 
to an important office looking toward 
the development of finance. Charles H. 
Williams of Columbia, Missouri, was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. Consid- 
erable time was devoted in the business 
meeting to the adoption of the by-laws 
and the Articles of Incorporation. Mr. 
Raphael Herman, the donor of the Her- 
man Award, was present, and took part 
in the meetings. The proceedings of the 
various sessions will be later published 
in book form. 


From Report by Secretary Williams 


Secretary Charles H. Williams, in 
speaking of the Toronto meeting, says: 

“There has been recently a most en- 
couraging increase in the number of 
organizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. At the time of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in 1925 only seven organizations 
had joined. Before the close of the To- 
ronto Convention last August, this had 


increased to thirty-three organizations, 


twenty-one full members and twelve as- 
sociate members. Since the close of the 
Toronto Convention one new organiza- 
tion, the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, has joined, and four others have 
made application for membership. In 
addition, a large number of organiza- 
tions and individuals from every part of 
the world have made inquiries showing 
that their interest has been aroused by 
the Toronto meeting. This is convincing 
evidence of the growing influence of our 
organization. If we are able to carry out 
the plans so ably formulated in the 
Toronto meeting, the next biennial con- 
ference, which will be held in Europe 
in the summer of 1929, will undoubtedly 
be far larger and far more influential 
than any educational conference that has 
ever yet been called. 


Probably for the first time in the his- 
tory of international educational meet- 
ings an extensive exhibit of books and 
apparatus for school purposes was held 
in conjunction with the Toronto Con- 
ference. This exhibit was under the gen- 
eral supervision of Director Walter R. 
Siders. The details of the work in ar- 
ranging the exhibit were in the hands of 
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through Romance 


You may see the pictur- 
esque Southwestand old 
South at no additional 
fare on your trip East. 


You'll enjoy so much the Sunset 
way east, the colorful route of “Sun- 
set Limited’ to middle west and east- 
ern points, via New Orleans. Arizona 
Apache Trail detour, New Mexico, 
Texas, luxuriant Louisiana. 

“Sunset Limited,’ famed round the 
world, carries you swiftly and com- 
fortably over this fascinating route. 
Its appointments are superb; as fine 
as a first-class hotel or club. 

That is the Sunset journey east. Read 
the new booklet describing it in de- 
tail. From New Orleans, you can 
continue by train or go to New York 
aboard Southern Pacific steamship. 
Meals and berth on the boat included 
in your fare. 


Return via another of Southern Pacific's 
4 great routes across the continent—Gold- 
en State, Overland, or Shasta. A choice 
matched by no other railroad. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mer. 


San } rancisco 


CHRONOLOGY OF WOODROW 
WILSON 


HIS is a clear bit of material, gath- 

ered from authentic sources, showing 
just what Woodrow Wilson stood for 
and what he did not. Those interested 
in the policies and accomplishments of 
the War President will be overjoyed to 
find such a complete record. It will be 
invaluable to the student of history, gov- 
ernment, or man. 
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“ONE PICTURE IS WORTH TEN 
THOUSAND WORDS” 
(Continued from Page 13) 

MAGINE wandering about the color- 
ful bazaars of Cairo, mingling with 
the turbaned children of the Sahara, 
without having to take into considera- 
tion the element of time and money so 
vitally necessary to travel! A vision of 
the splendid gorges of the Nive can be 
yours without the necessity of journey- 
ing to France in order to view their 
rugged beauty! ‘Truly, the intricacies of 


In 30 
Minutes 


a book we have prepared gives you 
the result of over 45 years of success- 
ful experience in the making of sound 
investments. 


If a price were to be set on this book, 
we know some people who would 
value it at $5,000 to $10,000 or more— 
for there are many such who have 
lost similar sums through unwise in- 
vestments. 


In this book you are told in simple, 
interesting, non-technical language 
those cardinal investment rules by 
which shrewdest investors are guided. 
It enables you in a few minutes to 
fortify yourself with easily applied, 
practically fool-proof principles for 
measuring the soundness and safety 
of various types of security. 


It definitely answers the question, 
“What is the highest rate of interest 
a sound investment can yield?” 


Let this valuable 32-page book help 
you on your investment problems. Send 
for it today—it’s free. Call, phone or 
write for 


Booklet A 1730 


S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT Bonps 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE. AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 


565 FIFTH AVE. AT 46TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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vagabonding at ease around the entire 
travel have been simplified and most 
certainly eliminated when one can go 


world, seeing everything, missing noth- 


ing, without even stirring from one’s 
comfortable chair! 


All of these filmed treasures are avail- 
able for projection on screens through- 
out the West, not only within the State 
of California, but wherever the progres- 
sive spirit and interest of the people may 
direct themselves toward the betterment 
of the human race through educational 
channels. We all enjoy looking at pic- 
tures! It is one of the treasured pas- 
times that date from childhood’s “scrap- 
book”’ days!. And now that the motion 
pictures have been perfected until their 
projection on the screen almost out- 
shines reality itself in the portrayal of 
that which is the most useful and in- 
structive to the human mind, how dou- 
bly fortunate are our schools, our Bible 
classes, our Sunday schools, our colleges, 
our clubs and our homes in the great 
privilege that is being extended to them 
by the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion in cataloguing its great library of 
films on every known subject and offer- 
ing these same films for wide and uni- 
versal use! 


Beginning with a surprising modesty 
and without ostentation, and _handi- 
capped primarily with a woeful lack of 
material and equipment with which to 
carry on, Edward Mayer builded slowly 
but surely throughout the nine years he 
has directed the destinies of this vast 
field of instruction, until today a mon- 
umental work of educational importance 


~ stands to his credit. Although the pro- 


ject began more as an experiment, his 
untiring efforts have lifted it to a place 
of recognized value in the real annals 
of education, and he has succeeded be- 
yond all expectations in making this pro- 
gressive unit of learning known through- 
out the entire West, and even nationally, 
wherever the human mind has sought to 
better itself through newer and better 
means. So far-reaching have been the 
splendid results attained that the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction has be- 
come a constantly growing factor of na- 
tional note and importance. 


Contact has been achieved and main- 
tained with the entire world in this con- 
structive and highly instructive work, 
and the University of California is to be 
congratulated in the maintenance of this 
fine medium of learning through vis- 
ion, and on the faithful efforts of its 
Executive Secretary, who has created of 
a primal experiment a thing of amazing 
interest and value to all of America, and 
particularly to the West! 
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WORLD 


We are the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine 
Grown-ups not allowed! 


TREASURE 
CHEST 


Stories and poems and draw- 

ings and things that every boy 

and girl likes. Done by boys 
and girls and grown-ups. — 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
MAGAZINE 
$2.50 Per Year 
1402 de Young Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 


because even those 
who find it no novelty 


BATHS 
L 


preferred 


ROOMS 


in registering in world~- 
famous hotels experi- 
ence a new note of com- 
fort, convenience and 
atmosphere in St. Louis 
favored fine hotel-THE 
CORONADO! 


RATES 
From §2.50 
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A book of unusual interest 
to Westerners— 


THE ECHO 
ANTHOLOGY 
OF VERSE 


Containing the best poems pub- 
lished in The Echo and repre- 
senting over thirty-five poets, 
many of whom are native West- 
erners. 

The Rocky Mountain West has but 
one medium expressing its more seri- 
ous and permanent culture — THE 
EcuHo. 

Therefore, this first anthology to be 
issued by THE EcHo will be of unusual 
importance and is the very first vol- 
ume of its kind in the history of the 
Rocky Mountain West. 

While not all poets represented are 
Westerners, the anthology contains the 
work of all of the important poets in 
Colorado and in the Rocky Mountain 
states, 

The book will be attractively printed 
and bound and the edition will be 
strictly limited to 350 copies. Each 
copy will be numbered and auto- 
graphed by one of the poets represent- 
ed in the anthology. This important 
volume will soon be a collector’s item 
and will be worth much more than its 
publication price. 

Among the poets whose work will 
appear in the anthology are the fol- 
lowing named: 

Irene Stewart, Milton S. Rose, 
Gladys Oaks, Lilian White Spencer, 
Blanche Waltrip Rose, Margaret 
Tod Ritter, Willard Johnson, 
Harry McGuire, Mary Caro- 
lyn Davies, Kathleen Tank- 
ersley Young, Ernest H. 
Moll, Eleanor Allen, 

The edition is strictly limited to 350 
copies, and will no doubt be exhausted 
soon after publication date. There- 
fore, in order to make sure of obtain- 
ing a copy it is necessary to send in 
your remittance for one or more books 
now. 

Price, Postpaid, 
.: 
Each book numbered and autographed. © 

To reserve a copy of “The Echo’s 
Anthology of Verse,” the coupon below 
may be used. 

& 
The Echo Publishing Co., : 


1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please send me .....copies 
of THE ECHO ANTHOLOGY OF 
VERSE, for which find inclosed remit- 
tance in the amount of $ 
(price per copy, $2.00). My order is 
to be sent postpaid immediately upon 
publication and each book is to be 
numbered and autographed. 


Name 
Address 
City 


WORLD FEDERATION 
(Continued from: Page 25) 


Mr. H. A. Allan of the secretariat of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States. The exhibit attracted 
keen interest and was visited by most of 
the delegates and visitors to the World 
Conference. | 

Upon request of the section of ‘Teacher 


Associations and the International As- 


pect of School Administration, of which 
Dean Wm. F. Russell was chairman, the 
Board of Directors authorized a special 
appropriation for investigation of tenure 
of office of teachers in various countries 
of the world, a comprehensive report to 
be made at the next biennial conference 
of the W. F. E. A. 

In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to know that Mr. Louis Carl Saeger, 
teacher in the one-room rural school in 
the Friedens District of St. Charles 
County, Missouri, has taught in this 
same school—and the same school-house 
—for fifty consecutive years. On the 
fifth day of September, 1927, he began 
his fifty-first year with the same zeal 
and enthusiasm that he brought to the 
same school-house fifty years ago. The 
Secretary of the World Federation 
would be glad to be informed of other 
teachers who have equaled this record. 


Treasurer Hardy Remarks 

Dr. E. A. Hardy, Treasurer, has this 
to say: 3 

‘Another matter of the highest im- 
portance was the setting up of definite 
organizations for many of the depart- 
ments and their assumption of certain 
definite tasks which they are to under- 
take and upon which they are to report 
in 1929. A spirit of friendship and the 
assignment of definite duties are two 
extremely valuable assets for the World 
Federation of Education Associations.” 

Raphael Herman's Statement 

An interesting statement by Mr. Ra- 
phael Herman is as follows: 

“With Victor Hugo I will say that a 
day will come when the only battlefields 
will be the markets open to commerce 
and the minds open to new ideas. 

‘That day can be brought nearer and 
nearer, depending upon the way you will 
perform your divine task. I wish I could 
appeal to you in words that would burn 
like sulphur flames, so as to impress in- 
delibly upon your minds and hearts the 
great duty that devolves upon you. You 
as educators, you as gentlemen of wis- 
dom, and you as gentlemen of enlight- 
ened judgment, are the only ones who 
can step in the common arena where the 
dust-covered fighters are congregated, 
take up the searchlight of truth and 

(Continued to Page 28) 
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A Guiding 
Sign 


To Those Who 
Appreciate Fine 
Hotels 


The Hollywood Plaza is hotel 
headquarters in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


When on your next trip to 
Southern California, make this 
famous hostelry your objective. 


Situated in the heart of Holly- 
wood, the hotel is most centrally 
located for either pleasure, business 
or shopping in Los Angeles. 


Every room is a parlor during 
the day time—a luxurious sleeping 
quarter at night. In-a-door Beds 
make this possible. 


Strange people, exotic sights, 
theaters, and entertainment are 
but a step away from the door of 
this famous hostelry. 


Write or wire us for reserva- 
tions in advance. Appoint this ho- 
tel now as your headquarters while 
in Southern California. 


Hollywood Plaza 
Hotel 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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INVESTMENTS 
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a degree I believe beyond the average 
for most men. I have studied the mar- 
kets carefully and conscientiously. I 
have never plunged. I have been dar- 
ing, but mever reckless. I have made 
money through good judgment and good 
counsel and I have lost money in spite 
of both. On the whole, I have been a 
successful operator. 

“And yet, if I had invested my in- 
itial capital, thirty years ago, in con- 
servative securities, bonds and mort- 
gages and non-speculative stocks, and 
had depended wholly for my revenue 
and my capital increases on the earnings 
from those investments and similar rein- 
vestments, I would have more money 
today and I would have saved myself an 
amazing lot of worry and grief. My 
own experience, though it be that of a 
successful speculator, certainly must 
weigh down the scales on the side of 
conservative investment.” 


For a man with a thousand dollars, 
therefore, and for the vast majority of 
those with many thousands, the safe and 
sure road to financial success must be 
the broad and straight and level road of 
sound investment. He must be patient 
and he must be cautious and he must 
advise with trustworthy counselors, but 
if he does he will see his fortune grow 
surely and steadily, he will enjoy a sense 
of security the speculator never can feel 
and, in the long run, he will credit him- 
self with a greater achievement. 


HEARST PUBLICATIONS, INC., FIRST 
AND COLLATERAL 6%%’s 


Question—Hawve I done right in add- 
ing some of the Hearst Publications 
bonds, recently issued, to my list of in- 
come investments? 


Answer—You are quite safe in having in- 
cluded bonds of this issue in your list. They 
are properly classified as a good industrial 
carrying 644%, due from 1928 to 1947 and 
secured by first mortgage on certain phys- 
ical properties and by additional pledged 
collateral. Although the value of the phys- 
ical properties is not equal to the amount of 
the loan, the earning power is tremendous 
and the value of the collateral, together 
with the franchise, is sufficient to raise the 
total security valuation to a point where the 
loan is in proper ratio therewith. 

The publications, comprising the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, San Francisco Call-Post, 
Oakland Post-Enquirer, Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Los Angeles Examiner and Los An- 
geles Herald, are in the hands of a very 
capable and efficient management. The 
bonds have a wide distribution and should 
afford a ready market in the future at a 
good price. 
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Il. 
CITY SERVICE COMPANY 


Question—W hat is the standing of 
City Service Company and what is the 
extent of its operation? 


Answer—This is a holding corporation 
controlling through subsidiaries an _ exten- 
sive group of public utilities, electric power 
and light, natural and manufactured gas, 
and tractions, also complete units in the 
oil industry from wells to distribution. Owing 
to the combination of interests, the position 
of this company is unusual. Earnings are 
about equally divided between utilities and 
oil, the former being very dependable and 
steadily increasing for the past six years, 
the latter fluctuating with varying conditions 
of the oil industry. Net earnings during the 
first half of this year were $3,000,000 greater 
than comparative figures for 1926. 

Dividends are paid per annum on the 
four classes of stock, as follows: 1—No par 
$6.00 cumulative preferred, $6.00; 2—no par 
preference B, 60c; 3—no par preference BB, 
$6.00; 4—common stock, 6% plus %% 
monthly in common stock. New York Curb 
lists all of these stocks, the first sold up to 
95 in October, the second at 834, the third 
at 8634, and common at 52. The funded 
debt totals $34,000,000, 5% and 6% debent- 
ures. The aggregate bonded debt of all 
companies owned and controlled at the close 
of 1926 was $278,000,000. 


ITT. 


EL PASO & SOUTHWESTERN RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 50-YEAR 5s 


Question—Please advise me regarding 


EI Paso Southwestern Railroad Com- 


pany refunding 50-year 5% bonds; are 
they safe to hold? 


Answer—These are considered very high 
grade bonds, now listed on New York Ex- 
change around 109, earnings consistent and 
should continue at high standard under oper- 
ation of the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, to which this road was leased in 1924, 
when the entire capital stock was purchased 
by the Southern Pacific Company. The bonds 
are a direct obligation of the company and 
are secured by a first lien on 573 miles of 
road, franchises, rights, land, terminals, roll- 
ing stock and equipment, also collaterally 
secured by 116 miles of road by pledge of 


securities of subsidiary companies. Good 
bonds to hold. 
IV. 
AEROPLANE STOCKS—CURTIS- 
WRIGHT 


Question—I am urged to buy stock 
in the Curtis Aeroplane § Motor Com- 
pany at $46 and in the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation at $55. Is investment 
of this kind safe? 


Answer—The wisdom of investment of 
this character depends entirely on the posi- 
tion, requirements and holdings of the in- 
vestor. Although aeroplanes are fast becom- 
ing more popular and demand is rapidly 
increasing, their production is an industry 
still in a formative and developing stage. 
If you have followed the financial news 
lately you will have noted that aero stocks 
have been subjected to widely fluctuating 
prices, which does not make for stability. 


OVERLAND MONTHLy 


Unless one is prepared to accept a specula. | 
tive risk, we could not approve his purchas. | 
ing such securities. 5 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 


Question—W ould you advise me ty. 
buy Caterpillar Tractor stock at present | 


market for investment? 


Answer—Caterpillar is a good investmen | 
for one who is satisfied with a present low — 


yield in anticipation of compensation jp 
better things to come. 
trial, ably managed, with a_ world-wide 
market for its products, and_ stockholder; 
should fare better in future. 


dends will be increased, only the directors 


can say. At the quotation of 57, as this is { 


written, this stock is now yielding a little less 
than 344%, having paid $1.30 in regular 
dividends and 35c extra this year. It js 


considered a good buy for this class of in- | 
vestment, but could not be recommended to ‘ 
one who cannot afford to wait for his invest. | 


ment to ripen. 


WORLD FEDERATION 
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idealism, and lead them on toward those — 


Olympian levels of which the dreamers 


thereby bring peace to the heart, peace 
to the mind, and peace to the soul.” 
Aggressive work is now being pushed 
looking toward the securement of a per- 
manent endowment for the World Fed- 
eration. Says President ‘Thomas: 


Word from President Thomas 


blyn and Brown of New York, who de- 
sire to conduct our campaign for funds, 


and a special meeting will be held in : 


New York City on December 5 with 


the available officers and directors of the © 
Federation. A report will be made later — 
in regard to the work to be done. It is — 


the plan, however, to initiate a world- 
wide campaign for productive funds 
with which to carry on the work of the 
Federation, especially the establishment 
of the regional offices and the general 
secretariat. Ihe Federation should have 
a productive fund of ten million dollars. 
All of this may not be secured at once, 
but a substantial beginning should be 
made.” 


EMILY’S QUEST 
HE N. Y. Herald-Tribune says: 


“Here is an author who has created 
a new character sure to win the hearis 
of all who loved the famous Anne of 
the Green Gables. Emily will take her 
place in due time among the immortal 
children in literature.”” What more can 
any one say in a review who agrees with 
the N. Y. Herald-Tribune thoroughly? 
EMILY’S QUEST, by L. M. Montgom- 

ery. Stokes Publishing Co. $2.00. 


It is a sound indus. 


When divi. | 


“The President of the Federation has 
had conferences with the firm of Tam- | 


4 


3 


dream and the prophets prophesy, and | 


a 
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STRANGE 
WATERS 


By 


GEORGE STERLING 


Alexandria “Pages 
are 


Quick On The Tri gger! 


PRIVATELY PRINTED 


Their watchword is smiling cour- First edition, issued in 1926 in a 


tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
is | combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable, 


limited edition of only 


150 copies. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
fl 120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath - 6.00 to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 


| 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 


’ Please write for Booklet 

‘ 

1 RANCHO GOLF CLUB 

avaliable all May be procured at 

| GRAHAM RAY BOOKSHOP 

317 Stockton Street 

San Francisco 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


surance companies in premium 


income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


\ 


“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


—THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in highest praise of 
the work as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all elading Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment. 


All States that have adopted a 
large dictionary as standard have 
selected Webster’s New Interna- 
tional. 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical marks. 


The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses it as authority. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best 


200 Sheets | 
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